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HE latest telegrams from Afghanistan all point to the con- 
tinuance of negotiations between the Government of India 
‘and Abdurrahman Khan. It is affirmed that he has been offered 
the Ameership without restrictions, though, of course, upon 
certain conditions as to the observance of treaties and guaran- 
tees of amnesty. Abdurrahman has replied favourably, and 
has even dismissed part of his troops, as he will not now 
be compelled to fight for Cabul. We can only hope the 
intelligence is true. We should have greatly preferred the 
restoration of Yakoob Khan, who has been unjustly treated; 
but Abdurrahman has Further Afghanistan already in his 
hands, and has no motive for punishing the Sirdars who ad- 
hered to the English. He is, too, the abler and more widely 
experienced man. The grand difficulty will be to induce Can- 
dahar to submit to him, as the Wali was a follower of Yakoob 
Khan. Lord Hartington has announced (Monday, May 24th) 
that the British troops cannot evacuate Candahar as soon as 
the rest of Afghanistan, owing to engagements believed to have 
been already made, and to the necessity of guaranteeing chiefs 
who have relied upon our promises. He could only promise to 

retire from that province as soon as might be possible. 

Professor Robertson Smith has achieved a very conspicuous 
triumph in the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. 
On Friday morning, Sir Henry Moncrieff’s motion, which would 
have deprived Professor Robertson Smith of his professorial 
Chair, was defeated by a majority of seven, in favour of Dr. 
Beith’s motion, which left his position as a Professor untouched, 
but “admonished” him for his imprudence in the hasty statement 
of his theological views on Deuteronomy. The numbers were, 
—299 for Dr. Beith’s motion, against 292 for Sir Henry Mon- 
crieff’s, It is remarkable that not even Sir Henry Moncrieff’s 
motion would have deprived the Professor of his position as a 
minister of the Free Church, though it would have expelled him 
from his office of a theological teacher. Dr. Beith’s motion leaves 
him both an accredited Free-Church minister and an accredited 
teacher of theological students, though warning him against rash 
statements in the latter capacity. From the most orthodox point 
of view, the Free Churchare quite right. Had Professor Robertson 
Smith been extruded from his Chair, his place must have been 
supplied by either a much less competent or a still less orthodox 
scholar, Professor Robertson Smith’s criticism of the Bible is 
at least as orthodox as is consistent with anything like profound 
learning. A very ignorant man might easily be more orthodox. 
But a very learned man could not easily surpass Professor 

Smith in the orthodoxy of his criticism. 


There was a sharp skirmish in the Lords on Friday week 
about Mr, Gladstone and Austria. Lord de I’Isle and Dudley 
wanted explanations, which Lord Granville gave, emphasising 
the point that Mr. Gladstone, at Pennicuik, had promised, if 
his charges were disproved by the action of Austria, to withdraw 





liberal than Liberals, for she gave Home-rule—which is only 
true of Magyars—and denied that Mr. Gladstone had made any 
apology at all. He had only said he would not renew his charges. 
He should “have apologised in a manner less humiliating to Eng- 
land, and more satisfactory to Austria.” He ridiculed the new 
policy in Eastern Europe, saying the Ministry would soon find that 
the “ European orchestra was a concert in which the performers 
had not the slightest intention of playing in tune.” Italy had 
not been released, or the Crimean war fought through, by a 
European concert, and he would far rather maintain a close 
friendship with Austria. To this, Lord Kimberley, in a spirited 
speech, made the obvious reply that all this was dictated by 
anti-Russian feeling, that he thought Russia would maintain 
the European concert, and that as Russia must remain a great 
Power, incessant attempts to cast suspicion on her were most 
unwise. 


Lord Beaconsfield followed, in a speech intended to disparage 
the foreign policy of the Government by anticipation. He 
described Mr. Gladstone’s speech in Midlothian as “the pas- 
sionate expression of a vindictive memory ” and one most injuri- 
ous to the course of negotiations, and denied that there was any- 
thing in his letter which protected Europe against a policy 
that might imperil its peace. That policy was hostile to 
Austria. The Duke of Argyll, premising that he regretted 
the original speech, replied that Mr. Gladstone’s policy had 
always been to protect the nationalities of the Balkan, and 
not to form an exclusive alliance either with Russia or Austria, 
and he asked how Lord Beaconsfield’s action in constructing for 
Government a supposed policy “out of his own evil imagination,” 
tallied with his promises in the debate on the Address of giving - 
loyal support. He once more pointed out that the Treaty of Berlin 
was as to ninety parts in a hundred the Treaty of San Stefano, 
and alleged that the late Government had made no attempt to 
carry out its beneficial clauses. . 

Sir William Harcourt is now Member for Derby, in place of 
Mr. Plimsoll, and it is even proposed that in case a petition 
results in unseating Mr. Hall for Oxford, Mr. Plimsoll should 
contest Oxford, which would be very much like a game of political 
puss-in-the-corner. On Saturday, Sir W. Harcourt addressed 
the electors of Derby, expressing plenty of penitence for his 
former jokes, and promising to take lessons of a dull friend of 
his, who had assured him that if he would only be a little 
duller, he would do pretty well, as it is dullness which inspires 
confidence. He exposed well the favourite Conservative asser- 
tion of the hour, that the Liberals are accepting meekly the 
Tory foreign policy. So far is this from the truth, that they are 
pressing hard the very opposite policy, the policy of uniting 
Europe to insist on Turkish reforms; and that Lord Salisbury, 
who sees the contrast, is extremely wrath with the new line of 
action. In his usual biting language, said Sir William Har- 
court, Lord Salisbury declares the discordant character of 
the intentions of the European Powers, and calls them an 
orchestra who love to play out of tune. But if so, asked the 
Home Secretary, what becomes of the Treaty of Berlin? A 
treaty among the Powers of Europe means nothing, if the 
Powers of Europe are not really and heartily agreed to enforce 
its terms. In truth, it was Lord Salisbury himself who had 
struck the discordant note in the Councils of Europe—as 
regarded the Greek question, for instance—and now that Lord 
Salisbury is removed, and that Lord Granville has become con- 
ductor, the concert may become real. 


On Tuesday, Sir W. Harcourt returned thanks for his 
election, and treated his union with the constituency of Derby 
as a most romantic affair, the most singular part of it being 
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that it had been brought about “by the former wife.” Here 
Mr. Plimsoll ventured to suggest “husband,” but Sir W. Har- 
court insisted on the pure femininity (as Goethe would have 
called it) of his relation to the constituency, pointing out that 
he had pledged himself “to love, honour, cherish, and obey.” 
“Happy.” he declared, “was the wooing that is not long 
a-doing.” On the Wednesday, the union was suggested; on 
Friday, he came down to be looked at; on Saturday, the pro- 
posal was made and accepted; and on Tuesday, the cere- 
mony was performed. Altering his tone, Sir W. Harcourt 
then dilated on the solemnity of his official responsibilities. 
“There are only two sources” to which one in his position 
“ could look for support.” “ One is not of this world ; the other 
comes from the confidence and support of such a constituency 
as this.” Surely that isa tremendous anti-climax. Does Sir 
William Harcourt really regard the votes of the electors of 
Derby as a species of moral pendant to the spiritual sanctions 
of his Christian faith? _ 

A meeting of Protestants was held in the City Hall, Glasgow, 
on Monday, to protest against the appointments of Roman 
Catholics, like Lord Ripon and Lord Kenmare, to high office ; 
and resolutions were passed declaring these appointments 
“contrary to the spirit, if not to the letter, of the Constitution, 
and dangerous to the civil and religious interests of the Em- 
pire.” In the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, on Tuesday evening, a motion of Principal Rainy’s was 
carried (in the place of a more decided censure by Dr. Begg), “ Tnat 
the General Assembly regret that one recent appointment has 
awakened the apprehension that Mr. Gladstone’s influence may 
be made subservient in some relations to Romish principles, 
and less friendly than might be hoped to the cause of Protestant 
Missions.” But no parallel apprehensions seem to have been 
awakened in Roman Catholic minds of the undue bias of Mr. 
Gladstone towards Quakerism, as shown in the selection for the 
second time of a Ministerial colleague who is a Quaker, and 
now also for the second time of a Unitarian colleague in the 
Cabinet. In the mind of the Presbyterians, religious equality 
appears to mean religious equality, as among Protestants, 
and a free pardon to Catholics,—on condition they keep them- 
selves out of sight. aes! mS 

We have stated elsewhere at some length the provisions of 
the new Bill by which Prince Bismarck hopes to obtain abso- 
lute power to persecute the Roman Catholic priesthood, or 
favour them, at his discretion. It is in principle an intolerable 
Bill, which declares yeligious liberty a matter of no moral im- 
portance, a municipal privilege which Government may treat 
like a tariff, and make matter of bargain and sale. Prince 
Bismarck declares that absolute power to persecute is necessary, 
because the present Pope may be succeeded by a fanatic, who 
will declare war upon the State; but in that case, the Legisla- 
ture, if it chooses, can renew the Falk Laws. Even from his 
own point of view, he might as well keep up a state of war 
because an enemy whom he fears may attack him again. It is 
believed, however, that the Bill will pass, the Right and the 
National Liberals voting for it, and many Catholics, the latter 
because they believe that it is only an imperious way of getting 
rid of the Falk Laws. 

To make the vote of the Liberais still more secure, Prince 
Bismarck has published his letters to his Ambassador at Rome, 
Prince Reuss, and the latter’s report of conversations with 
Cardinal Jacobini. The drift of these papers shows that the 
Papacy is not content with the new Bills, which leave the 
Catholic Church at the mercy of the secular power; and that 
Prince Bismarck will not recede, because he says the Papacy is 
fighting the Government through the Central Party in the 
German Parliament. They profess to submit humbly to the 
Pope, yet vote for allowing the anti-Socialist laws to drop. 
This point is repeated again and again, until the reader is 
compelled to believe that Prince Bismarck’s policy is really 
this :—He thinks the vote of the Centre necessary, and 
intends to get it by threatening the Catholic Church with 
persecution whenever they vote against him, such vote being, 
assumes the Chancellor, proof positive that the Vatican is 
waging war with the German State. A more cynical policy 
was never propounded, and it may be doubted if it can succeed. 
Prince Bismarck believes that the Catholic constituencies, im- 
patient of an inconvenient contest, will compel the Centre to 
yield; but he does not comprehend how completely the pride 
of Catholicism, when it is believed at all, reaches tothe lowest 
class, The peasants will no more yield than the hierarchy. 








Private and demi-official telegrams have been received j 
London showing that civil war has broken out in rhage > 
that trade beyond the frontier has stopped. No details ps 
known, but it is believed that the insurgents raise the cian at 
the Nyoung-yan, the member of the House of Alompra wea 
living under our protection in Calcutta. Indeed, there is ele 
any other candidate to put forward. Rangoon is, of al 
greatly excited, and on one point with some justice : 
Theebau wins, he may demand the surrender of his ‘aii 
and cross the frontier in rage at a refusal. It ig how- 
ever, most improbable that he will win, his mnilin 
having staked their heads against his; and if he is idiot 
enough to invade, the position will become simple. We 
must then replace him either by the Nyoung-yan or a British 
Commissioner. The effort would not be great, and Burmah 
could pay expenses. No moral law binds us to endure either 
actual invasion or the threat of it, and while the contest is 
raging a massacre is improbable. Even a Burmese will not 
make his own cause hopeless while he still has hope. 


n, 


Lord Selborne on Thursday introduced the Burials Bill of 
the Government into the House of Lords, in a speech of very 
great ability, in which he showed how impossible even the Con. 
servatives had found it to reject this measure of relief by any 
majority approaching to that of their average party strength; 
how useless last year’s compromise, which goes by the name of 
Mr. Marten’s Act, has proved; and how essential it is to add 
to the civil right of burial, the right to use such religious 
services as are most approved by the relatives and friends of 
the deceased. The Burials Bill of the Government gives this 
right in full, except that it qualifies the service to be used as 
“such Christian and orderly religious service ” as the friends of 
the deceased think fit. There is no real reason for demanding 
that it should be Christian. It ought not to be anti-Christian, 
or indeed, to involve attacks on the faith of any body of men 
whatever. But so long as it limits itself to enforcing any con- 
siderations consolatory to the feelings of the mourners which 
are not assaults on the views of others, it ought to be sanctioned, 
The Bill of Lord Selborne not only permits the friends of the 
deceased to have any Christian service they please, but per- 
mits the official clergyman, if he shall be called upon to read 
the service, in spite of this alternative, to use forms of Church 
burial which may be in certain cases less open to objection than 
are passages of our existing Service. The second reading of the 
Bill is to be taken in the House of Lords on Thursday next. 


Yesterday week, Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P. for Northampton, 
presented himself at the table of the House of Commons to take 
the oath of allegiance; whereupon Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
intervened, and objected to the oath being taken by Mr. Brad- 
laugh, when the Speaker called upon Mr. Bradlaugh to with- 
draw, that the objection raised might be discussed. Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff hereupon pointed out that Mr. Bradlaugh 
had himself declared that some of the words of the oath were 
to him quite meaningless, and would have no binding effect on 
his conscience — which was strictly relevant to the motion 
that the oath ought not to be administered to him— 
together with a good deal else prejudicial to Mr. Bradlaugh 
which was quite irrelevant to the motion which Sir H. D. Wolff 
submitted. The motion was seconded by Mr. Alderman Fowler, 
when the Prime Minister moved an amendment, which, in the 
form wherein it was ultimately agreed upon, after consulta- 
tion with Mr. Watkin Williams, declared that the proper course 
of proceeding in Mr. Bradlaugh’s case was to refer it to a Select 
Committee of the House, which should inquire into and advise 
“on the circumstances of the case under which Mr. Bradlaugh 
desired to take the oath prescribed by statute to him in this 
House, and as to the law applicable to such claims under such 
circumstances, and as to the right and jurisdiction of the House to 
refuse to allow the said oath to be taken, and to report the same 
to the House, together with their opinion thereupon.” 


Then arose a great and dissonant chorus of approbation and 
reprobation. The dispute on the Prime Minister’s amendment 
was between those who held, with Mr. Gladstone, that this was 
a judicial proceeding, in which it was questionable how far the 
House had the power to refuse to let any duly elected Member 
take the oath which the statute required, even though he 
himself had declared that some of its words were meaning- 
less to him, and those who took it as the most obvious 
truism that the House had full power to prevent the 
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: radation of its own forms. Jews and 
ee Mr. Bradlaugh, on grounds entirely 
nected with the oath, and assumed as self-evident that 
reg e could protect the integrity and solemnity of all its 
» song hilst others maintained, with Mr. Bright, that it was 
— = nestion for lawyers, and not for a miscellaneous 
“or A webat elements of the oath were of its essence, and what 
pan Ie strinpe?, by any Member, of their ordinary meaning, 
with ut vitiating the legal validity of the oath. After two 
saa debate, in which almost all the minority were Tories, 
red a very few Liberals, like Lord Lymington, swelled 
the division list on that side, Mr. Gladstone’s Committee was 
carried on Monday night by a majority of 75,—289 to 214. As 
Mr. Trevelyan anticipated, the House became, for the purposes 
of Sir H. D. Wolff’s motion, a Court which was very thin while 
the evidence was in course of being produced, and very full 
when sentence was to be passed. 


profa 
Christians 


The Committee which the Prime Minister has nominated 
is certainly not one unduly biassed in favour of letting Mr. 
Bradlaugh take the oath. It is to consist of the following 
nineteen Members :—Mr. Whitbread, Sir John Holker, Mr. 
Bright, Lord H. Lennox, Mr. Massey, Mr. Staveley Hill, Sir 
H, Jackson, the Attorney-General, and the Solicitor-General, 
Sir G. Goldney, Mr. Grantham, Mr. Pemberton, Mr. Watkin 
Williams, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
Major Nolan, Mr. Chaplin, and Mr. Serjeant Simon. Even of 
the Liberals on this Committee, Mr. Watkin Williams obviously 
holds that what Mr. Bradlaugh proposed to take was not legally 
an oath at all, and not therefore a compliance with the statute ; 
while Mr. Hopwood is known to hold that a mere affirmation 
cannot legally be substituted for the oath. If this Committee 
report, as is very likely, that under the circumstances it is the 
duty of the House to refuse to let Mr. Bradlaugh take the 
oath, he will be kept out of his seat, as Baron Rothschild for- 
merly was under similar circumstances, unless both Houses con- 
sent to pass a short Act altering the statute. And the House 
of Lords will hardly do this for Mr. Bradlaugh,—unless, indeed, 
Lord Beaconsfield should be pleased to expedite Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
entry into the House of Commons, as an Admiral might ex- 
pedite the entry of a fire-pinnace into the heart of the enemy’s 
fleet. 


The total result of the Italian elections, as tested by the 
party votes on the election of the officers of the Chamber, 
does not give the Government an assured majority without 
the support of the Extreme Left. They have not a clear 
balance of ten votes. It was reported, therefore, that 
negotiations had been opened with S. Nicotera and 8S. Crispi 
to receive them into the Cabinet, but they appear as yet to 
have failed. The Dissidents, as they call themselves, are 
strongly excited ; they have induced Garibaldi to write a letter 
accusing the “ Savoyard Monarchy” of “trampling on the 
rights of the people, and reducing them to misery ;” and they 
markedly abstained from applauding the King’s speech. That 
speech, delivered on the 26th inst., was of the ordinary kind, 
but makes serious points of the extension of the suffrage, which 
is now inevitable, if Governments in Italy are to have any per- 
manence; and of the King’s hope that “ before all, the pacifica- 
tion of the countries bordering upon Montenegro may avert the 
misfortune of a conflict.” That is a noticeable admission of the 
deep interest which Italy supposes herself to have in the 
Albanian question, 


M. Léon Say was on Tuesday elected President of the French 
Senate, by 147 votes against 4 given to M. Leroyer, and 121 
left blank, the curious form in which Seriators record a dissent 
which they do not desire to make effective. The selection is an 
excellent one, as M. Say is a moderate Liberal, sincerely desirous 
that the Constitution should work, and unlikely to quarrel with 
the other two Presidents. His promotion, however, leaves the 
Embassy in London vacant, as since M. Walewski’s departure 
it has too often been, M. d’Harcourt, Marshal MacMahon’s 
nominee, having been the longest tenant, and he only remained 
four years. Such rapid changes are not favourable to the 
thorough mutual comprehension which ought to exist between 
Great Britain and France. No doubt, the French Government 
has many means of knowing what goes on in London, but 
only an Ambassador resident for a fairly long time can be 
Sure of understanding individual English statesmen, their 
views and influence; and the want of that information 


often delays matters of importance. Such a representa- 

tive, too, conveys information to English society which is 

often valuable, the tendency here being to accept the French 

Republic, but to exaggerate and misunderstand the influence of 

Radicalism within it. Half London Society does not under- 

stand yet that a French Red is no longer, before all things, 

anti-aristocratic, but anti-clerical, and that the party frequently 

numbers very wealthy men among its prominent members. 

They shiver at the thought of M. Clémenceau, under an idea - 
that that very governing Radical is a sort of half-developed 
Nihilist. 

The Government has lost no time in keeping its promise to 
diminish the evils of the Game Laws. It does not propose 
this Session to deal with those laws as they affect the com- 
munity, but to reform them almost completely as they affect 
the tenant-farmers. The Home Secretary on Thursday, there- 
fore, obtained leave to bring in a Bill under which the right 
of killing ground game,—that is, hares and rabbits,—is 
bestowed upon the tenant and his agents. He cannot sublet 
them, and the landlord or his friends may still kill them; .but 
he can, if they are a nuisance, keep them down at discretion. 
The right is, of course, made “inalienable,” as without that 
proviso the landlord would contract himself out of the law. 
Mr. Chaplin, who represented the Tories in the matter, did not 
seriously oppose, though he grumbled that more haresand rabbits 
would be preserved than ever, the tenants looking to their own 
shooting, and the Bill will doubtless pass. It would never have 
been brought forward, but for the accession of the Liberals to 
power; and could not pass the Peers now, but that landlords 
are alarmed at the irritation of their tenants. The result, we 
imagine, will be in most districts that the hares will be pre- 
served for coursing, that the rabbits will be almost extirpated, 
and that poaching will become an offence in tenants’ eyes. 
Those are excellent results for everybody, except the unlucky 
hares, who must wish ardently that they were slower- 
footed. 


The Times reports that Colonel Beaumont, R.E., has suc- 
ceeded, after four years of experiment, in making a nearly per- 
fect compressed-air engine for locomotive purposes. The air is 
stored in a reservoir under a pressure of 1,000 1b. to the square 
inch, and delivered thence, first, into a small and afterwards 
into larger cylinders, whence, after giving out its force, it passes 
into the outer air. An ancient difficulty, that compressed air 
freezes the atmosphere, which condenses on the joints of the 
engines, has been overcome; and the engine can now haul a 
gross load of twenty-two tons for eleven miles, or twelve 
tons for twenty miles, with one charge of air. This will make 
it by far the most useful form of engine for tramways, as there 
will be neither flame, smoke, nor noise to frighten the horses; 
and it will be at once applied to the Edinburgh and Portobello 
tramway. If it is found cheap in actual working, it will 
supersede for certain functions both steam and horses, and 
probably be applied to carriages traversing common roads, a 
long-sought desideratum. 

Mr. Lowe has been gazetted as Viscount Sherbrooke, and a 
writ has been moved for the election by the University of 
London of a new Member in his place. Sir John Lubbock will 
certainly be returned unopposed, and on Wednesday the Senate 
of the University, after thanking him for his long and 
efficient services as Vice-Chancellor, elected Sir George Jessel, 
the Master of the Rolls, Vice-Chancellor in his place. Both 
selections are good. And though we should have preferred to 
have seen the University sending the Master of tie Rolls to the 
House of Commons, as its best and most characteristic repre- 
sentative, and retaining Sir John Lubbock in the place he has 
filled so worthily, it is something to find that the graduates 
thoroughly appreciate the services of the man whom the 
Senate has so long trusted, and that the Senate recognise the 
eminent academical as well as judicial qualities of the most 
distinguished of thé University’s graduates. It must be 
remembered that the University does not wholly lose the sers 
vices of Lord Sherbrooke, who still remains a member of the 
Senate, to which, in the novel leisure of his new position, he 
may render eminent service. No man knows more of University 
work, though he does believe so strongly in the superiority of 
engineering to scholarship. 


Consols were on Friday 99,°; to 991. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RADICALS’ IMPATIENCE. 


F the Conservatives are too servile in their political discipline, 
it is pretty certain that the Liberals are much too little 
disposed to pay even a proper deference to the discretion of 
their leaders. At the very first suggestion of an inconsistency 
between the principles avowed by the Liberals in Opposition, 
and the principles pursued by them in power, the moral in- 
dignation of the party begins to rise high; in many quarters, 
hardly an attempt is made to appreciate the relative weight of 
responsibility attaching to divergent interests; and we hear 
denunciations of time-serving as glib and eager as if it were 
the easiest and most common thing in the world to reverse 
effectually the lines of a mischievous and immoral policy, and 
undo the evil that has been done. Now, the truthis that nothing 
is more difficult than the position of the successor to such 
an oppressive inheritance as that left by Lord Beacons- 
field. So far as we can judge, though Mr. Gladstone may 
not have displayed quite equal promptitude in grappling with 
every side of the great field of difficulties, he is doing all in 
his power, according to the best of his experience and judg- 
ment, to grapple with those difficulties. And to accuse him 
of insincerity and time-serving fickleness before he has been 
three weeks in office, because he does not at once dismiss 
a particular public servant whose insubordination his party had 
justly condemned, shows an utter inability to estimate the rela- 
tive significance and claims of different duties, which promises 
very badly for the future capacity and efficiency of the party. 
We are disposed, as we have elsewhere indicated, to regret 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Government did not determine rather to 
risk whatever chance there may be of the confederation of the 
South-African Colonies, than to risk any further transgressions 
of discipline by colonial satraps who fancy themselves better 
judges of policy than their chiefs. But though we incline 
to this view of a difficult question, it seems the perfect 
imbecility of political vanity and impatience to accuse such a 
statesman as Mr. Gladstone of bad-faith or cowardice, be- 
cause he does not at once determine that it is better to recall 
Sir Bartle Frere, than to make all the use he can of his ser- 
vices in the difficult endeavour in which he is now engaged. 
What the Liberals so profoundly condemned in Sir Bartle Frere 
was his reckless invasion of Natal, without, and indeed 
against, the order of his superiors. And it is quite clear 
that, if there had been no other interest to take account of 
in the matter, Sir Bartle Frere should have been recalled 
even now, for that disposition of his to make war with 
a light heart. We cannot properly treat such high-handed 
acts in a subordinate as eyen venial. At the same time, 
it is not unusual to pass over greater acts of insubordination, 
such as Nelson’s inability to see the signal ordering him to dis- 
continue the naval acticn before Copenhagen, when the service 
in which the officer is engaged is one of the highest moment 
to his country, and one likely, if it succeeds, to atone 
in some degree for the offence itself. The Government, 
we suppose, holds this to be the case in relation to Sir Bartle 
Frere’s attempt to bring about Confederation between the 
different South-African Colonies. If anything could atone for 
the great blunder and great failure of the invasion of Zulu- 
land, it would be the successful political confederation of those 
great dependencies whose isolation and rivalries were the 
chief cause both of our danger, and of our impatience of that 
danger. The moment for so recalling Sir Bartle Frere as to 
mark best the Government’s displeasure at his insubordination, 
passed, when Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent out, and he was not 
recalled. So far from his being now engaged in doing the 
sort of mischief due to his spontaneous invasion of Zululand, 
he is doing his very best to repair that mischief, and to 
remove the chief motive for it. It may be—we hold it is— 
a blunder to think more of this effort than of the previous 
fault. But it is at least the pardonable blunder of candid and 
hopeful statesmen. And it is to us hardly credible that such 
an error as this should be treated as if it had implied an in- 
sincere partisan censure. on Sir Bartle Frere before, and a 
cynical withdrawal of that censure now. What was so 
strongly condemned has long been done, and cannot now be 
undone. What Sir Bartle Frere is now engaged in is a work 
which, if successful, will remove much of the danger lest the 
same temptation should recur. It is a mistake, we think, to 


regard this consideration as outweighing the vast importance 
of enforcing the resolve of the Government that it will 
tolerate no independent satraps. 


But if a mistake, it is a 





pardonable mistake, the mistake of statesmen who are anxio 
to be moderate even against their own bias, rather than he 
mistake of personal vanity and political self-will. " 

And what else is there that the severest Liberal ca 
against the Government, to justify all this fretfalness ang 
impatience? Could there be stronger declarations than those. 
given by Lord Hartington of his intention to get the invading 
army out of Afghanistan with all reasonable speed consistent 
with securing the safety of those in Afghanistan who have. 
taken our side? He tells the House of Commons plainly that 
he is not yet clear what the effect of the treaty engagements: 
entered into by the British Government during the late regime 
may be, but that though, of course, one Government cannot repu- 
diate the solemn engagements of its predecessor, his first wish, 
is to restore Afghanistan to that independence, and, if possible 
that self-government of which the late invasion robbed it, And. 
Lord Hartington is a man to be trusted, Even Radicals haye 
often attested that he is apt to be rather better than his word 
instead of rather worse. Again, what declaration could ie 
more satisfactory than that of Lord Granville in the House of 
Lords, on the use he hopes to make of the concert of Europe 
in the Eastern Question? What better evidence of its im- 
portance,—its importance in a sense reversing the policy of 
the Tory Government,—could have been given’ than Lord 
Salisbury’s bitter outbreak against that European concert 
yesterday week? Greece and Montenegro, Bulgaria and Armenia, 
are all of them perfectly aware of the important meaning of 
Lord Granville’s declaration, and all of them astir with new 
hope. 

Or again, if we look at home, what right have Liberals to 
be dissatisfied with what is promised? Already we have the 
Burials Bill, the Bill for giviag tenant-farmers the inalienable 
right to deal with the ground-game on a footing of perfect 
equality with their landlords, and the Irish Borough Franchise. 
Bill. Is it possible in a short Session such as this to give 
more solid proofs of earnestness and business-like good- 
faith? And after all, do Liberals forget that when they have 
had their own way in every respect as regards the Govern- 
ment, it is for their chosen Government on their responsibility 
as Ministers, and not for themselves, to decide, what they can 
and what they cannot do to carry out effectually the policy 
they have avowed? It seems to us as though the idea of 
confidence, the idea of reposing anything approaching to moral 
trust in their leaders’ high principle and discretion, are 
almost confined to that party whose trust is an abstract passion, 
and not founded on rational conviction at all. The Conserva- 
tives take their leaders’ word for what is right, with an un- 
flinching fidelity through long years of trial which is quite pa- 
thetic. The Liberals begin toshriek before their leaders have been 
three weeks in power, and after the fullest evidence of the sincerity 
and good-faith of their chiefs, only because on a few questions of 
great delicacy and difficulty Mr. Gladstone’s judgment differs 
from theirs. On one question, it differs materially from that 
of this journal. But what of that ? Did we choose Mr. Glad- 
stone to carry out in everything our own views? or because 
we believed that he had a wider experience, a higher range of 
principles, and a more thorough grasp of administrative means, 
than any of us, and that we could well believe his judgment 
to be a better judgment than the average Liberal judgment, 
even where it differed from that of the greater number? 
If the Liberals get the Government of their choice, and 
then will not trust it to form any judgment whatever 
which differs from theirs, the prospect of the ascendency 
of the party is poor indeed. To our minds, though it is 
well to criticise, to show our reasons for differing when 
we do differ, from the statesmen in whom we confide, it is not 
well, but almost imbecile, to talk as some do of their treachery, 
of their deserving an instant desertion by their party, because 
the way in which they exercise their responsibility is not 
always our way. The strong presumption is that where the 
opinion of such a Cabinet as the present differs from that of 
the numerical majority of the Liberal party, it will so differ 
at all events for substantial reasons, which, though they may 
not be final, are at least well worthy of the deepest respect. 
Let it not appear thus early that Liberalism tends to party 
anarchy almost as surely as Conservatism, in its most recent 
phase, tended to the despotism of individual wills. 


n bring 





THE GOVERNMENT AND SIR BARTLE FRERE. 


W* think the Government, on the whole, would have done 
better to recall Sir Bartle Frere ; but the question 1s 
complicated by many and somewhat unusual difficulties. In 
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t place, Sir Bartle Frere may plead with some justice 
~ — oe no man shall be tried twice. He was accused 
for his offence in declaring war on Cetewayo without orders, 
before the Government and the House of Commons, and was, 


pag speak, ‘tried’ in the regular political fashion. The 


late Governmen C 
offence only deserved a reprimand of the gravest character, 


and supersession in his special office as High Commissioner 
throughout South Africa; and the House of Commons, on a 
formal division and after an exhaustive debate, upheld that 
award, Sir Bartle may therefore fairly allege that he has been 
heard, condemned, and sentenced in due constitutional form; 
and that for another Government, nearly a year after, to 
aggravate that sentence without new offence, is to persecute 
rather than to punish. In the second place, the grand duty 
of every government is to govern, and Mr. Gladstone contended, 
in his strong speech of Tuesday, that in the present circum- 
stances of South Africa the aid of Sir Bartle Frere was in- 
dispensable to the most pressing political work to be done, 
namely, the establishment of a Confederation. That work 
the Premier declares to be “all-important” to the future of 
British dominion in South Africa, and his critics do not in any 
way impugn or question that description. They admit, we 
believe, universally that Confederation is indispensable to the 
good administration on the spot of the immense South-African 
territories, which cannot be wisely and, above all, temperately 
controlled, without a Government great enough to feel its re- 
sponsibilities and suffer by its own errors. At present, there is 
no such great Government on the spot, and responsible for all the 
colonies, but instead, a number of petty governments, which shirk 
all general responsibilities, and when they commit errors leave 
the taxpayer at home to suffer for their failures. The policy 
of confederation, therefore, ‘is so important, is so large, so 
eclipses and absorbs every other consideration in South-African 
policy, looking to the future, that the Ministry have considered 
it to be the pole-star of the present action of the Government.” 
Sir Bartle Frere has charge of that policy ; he alone, Mr. Glad- 
stone says, holds all the threads of it in his hands, and without 
him it might be impossible to carry it out, or, at all events, to 
carry through successfully the general conference of all South- 
African colonies which is its inevitable preliminary. We may 
add, what Mr. Gladstone probably thought it unwise to state, 
that the reason why Sir Bartle Frere holds this exceptional 
position is that, in the Cape Colony, he is personally admired 
as no Governor has ever been. The policy which Liberals 
condemn Cape Colonists approve. They think Sir Bartle 
Frere has saved them from an ever growing danger, they en- 
tirely agree with him in his management of the Native question, 
and they hold his refusal to resign proof of the firmness 
necessary to a Governor. They therefore may accept 
from him advice which they would accept from no 
one else, and his recall may throw them once more, 
in sheer irritation and dismay, into their chronic Home-rule 
attitude of mind. These are very serious considerations, more 
especially for those who, with the Government and ourselves, 
hold that the Transvaal cannot be given up without surrender- 
ing British subjects whom we are bound to protect, and that 
in the retention of the Transvaal, splendid property as it one 
day may prove to be, lies a fresh and a peremptory reason for 
Federation. 

Nevertheless, we think the Government would have been 
better advised in recalling Sir Bartle Frere. He has not the 
genuine confidence either of the majority of the House of 
Commons or of the Executive Government. The Ministry and 
the majority may alike yield to the authority of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who has always, as regards both South Africa and Sir 
Bartle Frere, held an exceptional position ; but they cannot, like 
their chief, sincerely hold him to be that * most able, honour- 
able, and distinguished public servant” which Mr. Gladstone 
described him to be. They hold him, on the contrary, to be 
aman of great powers, who misused those powers to force ona 
war which many of them think inexcusable, and which all hold 
to have been commenced without orders, against instructions, 
and with hopelessly inadequate preparation. They consider 
that Sir Bartle Frere risked, if he did not tarnish, the honcur 
of England ; and broke the most inexorable rule of Englisk 
official discipline,—never to endanger imperial policy fora local 
Ovject. They think him immoral in planning his war, reck- 
less in commencing it, obstinate to pigheadedness in carrying 
it out. Most of them have said, either in Parliament or on 
the hustings, these very things; and one of them has added 
that Sir Bartle Frere is dangerous, for *¢a Colonial Governor 
Who has done such things once may do them twice.” That 


t condemned him, but considered that his 





one is Lord Kimberley, the Secretary for the Colonies, and the 
Minister immediately responsible for Sir Bartle Frere. More- 

over, they consider his native policy generally unsound, un- 

trustworthy, and oppressive ; and in some part of this opinion 

Mr. Gladstone himself appears to coincide, for he says the 

Government has forwarded advice to the Cape Government 

recommending moderation towards the Basutos, and has de- 

prived Sir Bartle Frere of authority over the most dangerous 

bit of native territory. The sentence in Mr. Gladstone’s 

speech is a very remarkable one :— There is a strip of land 

external to the Transvaal, known as Keats’s Award, and the 

control of this is the principal matter involving relations 

with the natives. Without any disrespect to Sir Bartle Frere, 

but rather in the development of policy, this land has been 
placed under the control of Sir George Colley, as belong- 

ing geographically to the country over which his jurisdic- 

tion will extend.” In other words, the Cabinet itself half doubts 

whether in matters which might involve war Sir Bartle Frere: 
could be wholly trusted, and hands over what we may call the 

foreign affairs of the Transvaal to Sir George Colley. This 

general and recorded want of confidence appears to us suffi- 

cient to justify a recall, even under the existing very difficult 

circumstances ; and the recall is made nearly imperative by the 

quasi-pledges given to the electors. They were told by all 

leading Liberals except Mr. Gladstone during the elections that 

the Zulu war was an iniquity and Sir Bartle Frere its cause, 

and were asked on that ground, among others, to dismiss the 

Tory Ministry, and promised that Sir Bartle Frere should be 

recalled. That promise was repeatedly made in words, and 

throughout the battle it was undoubtedly one of the tacit un- 

derstandings. Mr. Gladstone does not question this himself. 

IIe says :—** Undoubtedly the admission may be most freely 

made that Sir Bartle Frere was a Governor of the Cape Colony 

and of South Africa, whose native policy did not concur with 

the sentiments which had been generally expressed by gentle- 

men sitting on this side of the House. They disagreed with 

the tendency of Sir Bartle Frere with regard to his native 

policy. TI also quite admit there was a presumption fairly to 

be entertained adverse to his continuance in office, even for « 

time, under the present Government.’ Of course there are 

cases in which such a presumption ought to be and must be 

disregarded. The Government, once in power, might have dis- 

covered secret orders to Sir Bartle Frere which showed him 

morally blameless and administratively a most obedient ser- 

vant; or he might be such a man, say a General of transcend- 

ent ability, that his removal would be equivalent to serious 

defeat. But no orders are pleaded here, there is no grand 

emergency, and it is better that Confederation, excellent as 

that policy is, should be delayed for a time, than that British. 
electors should be made to distrust assurances apparently so 

deliberately conveyed. No injury this kingdom could sustain 

in South Africa could be equal to the injury it would suffer 

from the spread of an impression that the leaders of parties 

were substantially agreed, and that criticism, however decisive, 

was principally provoked by a desire to obtain power. In this 
instance, the criticism was of an even violent kind, and affected 

not only the morality of the Zulu war, but the right of the 
previous Government, by retaining the Governor, to condone. 
what they had so gravely disapproved. To retain an 

officer so condemned is, for the Ministry whose members 
before acceding to power condemned him so strongly, to 
declare that their condemnation was, at least in its degree,. 
unjustified. We cannct think this wise, or believe that the 
chance of our not finding a popular administrator for the Cape 

is important enough to justify so wide a departure from the 

well-understood programme on which the party attained power. 

We might as well have retained Sir H. Layard, upon the 
ground that he understood Turkey best. 

Nor, we must add, can we think the situation improved by 
imparting a temporary or terminable character to Sir Bartle 
Frere’s condonation. He will require for his work all the sup- 
port he can receive, and to threaten him with recall by-and-by, 
or even to hint that he may by-and-by be recalled, is not 
to afford him the most eflicacious support. If he does 
not succeed, after all, in a most arduous effort, it will not be 
he who is to blame, for he undoubtedly desires Confederation 
heartily ; and if he succeeds, he must be rewarded amply, not 
recalled upon a charge which, in continuing him, the new 
Government condones. It will be most difficult, after failing 
to recall him when such grave reasons for distrust existed, to 
recall him on lower grounds; and though Mr. Gladstone says Sir 
Bartle will be ready to resign on the first hint from Parliament 
that he no longer enjoys its confidence, the Premier on that 
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point certainly mistakes his man. Sir Bartle Frere is not of 
the resigning temper. He endured the severest censure of the 
late Government, without hinting at such an intention; he is 
the most self-confident of human beings, and would argue 
with St. Peter at the celestial gate; and he was trained to 
office, not in England, but in India. Here, the etiquette for 
a highly-placed official is to show character by resigning when 
rebukes pass a certain point; there, it is the etiquette to show 
fitness by enduring, and if possible benefiting by, any rebuke 
from a superior, even if it is accompanied by definite and 
degrading punishment. 





THE BRADLAUGH DEBATES. 


HE Debates of Friday and Monday nights are, in some 
senses, very creditable, and in others very discreditable, 

to the House of Commons. If, indeed, the House had been ex- 
pressly bent on showing how unfit it was to decide the question 
referred to the Committee, the debates would not have been 
very different from what they were. At the same time, we 
cannot affect to be blind to the good features in these debates, 
though we could have wished that those good features had 
not been exhibited at the expense of an absent Member, in 
relation to whose case the House were at the time bound to 
attempt at least to keep its attitude of mind judicial. We 
cannot be sorry to see the House impatient of lending its 
sanction, or even appearing to lend its sanction, to anything 
like Atheism. We cannot be sorry to see if impatient of 
appearing to lend its sanction to moral principles worse even 
than those of speculative Atheism, and amounting, as it seems 
to us, to moral Atheism, with which Mr. Bradlaugh’s name is 
connected. And we cannot be sorry to see it impatient of 
appearing to lend its sanction to anything like a sham in the 
use of religious words, to see it indignant that any one should 
propose to repeat by rote what most men hold to be very sacred 
words, in a hollow and unmeaning sense,—words which, indeed, 
for him who in this case wishes to utter them, might just as 
well be pure gibberish. It is impossible to deny that to those 
who think religious sanctions of the utmost value in every 
department of life, there is encouragement in the universal 
outbreak from all parts of the House of a healthy anger 
against the degradation which Mr. Bradlaugh’s proposed pro- 
cedure would threaten to the morality of the House of 
Commons. But while we confess our satisfaction in this, we 
must add at once that the more satisfaction we feel, the more 
our conviction of the unfitness of the House of Commons for 
the work which it reluctantly delegated to a Committee, was 
proved by these debates. The real question undoubtedly was 
a very dubious legal question,—namely, whether Mr. Bradlaugh, 
with his announced views as to the utter unmeaningness of 
the words * So help me God,” and also of the word “ swear,” 
so far as that word expresses any meaning beyond that of the 
word “affirm,” did really offer to take the oath within the 
proper and legal meaning of the word “oath” at all. If 
he didj—and lawyers say that there is a decision of 
Lord Campbell’s which rules the words “So help me 
God” to be no essential part of the oath of allegiance, 
—then, though the House of Commons is quite right 
in being scandalised, and would be bound to: amend the 
law at once, by enabling, and indeed requiring, all those 
who attach no religious sanction to an oath to take an affirma- 
tion instead, the breach of which should be punished in 
the same way as the. breach of the oath, still, it is clear 
enough that the House goes beyond its right, in refusing to let 
Mr. Bradlaugh take an oath which the law has decided that 
he takes in an adequate and binding sense. If, on the other 
hand, Mr. Bradlaugh, though he offered to take the oath so 
far as verbal repetition of its words go, did not and could not 
offer to take the oath in the only sense which the law 
attaches to the term, because he disbelieves what is essen- 
tial to it,. then, of course, the House will be bound to 
reject Mr. Bradlaugh’s tender, and either to leave him 
without the power of voting and taking part in the 
proceedings of the House, or so to amend the law as to 
enable him to take part in the proceedings of the House with- 
out taking the oath. We hope that the House would take 
the latter course. Whatever may be said in the way of moral 
objection to Mr. Bradlaugh as a Member of Parliament, is not 
germane to this question. And it is most dangerous, most 
pernicious, to mix up the question whether speculative 
atheism should disqualify a man for representing a con- 
stituency which has chosen him its representative, and the 
very different question—which as yet no one has seriously. 








Raita 
raised, — whether conduct which the Courts of Law have 
condemned should go disqualify him. If we are ¢ 
make martyrs of speculative atheists, even to the extent of 
keeping them out of the privileges of a Parliamentary seat t 
which they have been fairly elected, we shall do more to 
spread speculative atheism than a thousand arguments in 1: 
favour could ever do. The House, we are sure, has far tog 
much good-sense to let any speculative opinion even 
of this disastrous kind; stand between a Member of Parliament 
and the seat to which his constituents have lawfully elected 
him. But this is not the question of the moment. The 
question of the moment is,—what is of the essence of the 
Parliamentary oath, and what is not of that essence? If the 
religious words are not of its essence, Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim 
to take the Parliamentary oath must be admitted, even though 
it would be the first duty of the House so to amend the law 
that no such profanation of its words should ever occur again, 
If the religious words are of its essence, then Mr, Bradlaugh 
must remain a merely nominal Member of Parliament, without 
the right either to speak or vote, till such time as either 
Parliament is dissolved, or Mr. Bradlaugh shall cease to be a 
Member of it, or Parliament shall have passed an amending 
law admitting Mr. Bradlaugh to the full privileges of a 
Member of Parliament on easier terms than those imposed 
at present. 

Now, whatever the House of Commons may be com- 
petent to decide, there is one thing clearly to which it is 
wholly incompetent,—namely, the disentangling of a purely 
legal question from the knot of powerful intellectual and 
social prepossessions with which it is mixed up. A great part 
of the House angrily refuses to believe it possible that the 
lawyers may regard,—may even have decided,—that the reli- 
gious sanction of an oath is a non-essential part of the obli- 
gation. Nevertheless, the lawyers may so regard it, and may 
have so decided it; and if they can show good grounds for it, 
Mr. Bradlaugh must have the benefit of the law. The in- 
capacity of the House of Commons for discussing such a question 
as this could hardly have been more strikingly shown, than by the 
positive and angry way in which so many Members affirmed that 
there was in reality no delicate judicial question at issue. No less 
a legal question than this was at issue,—What is of the essence 
of the oath, and what is not? But the passions of the House, 
both its nobler and its less noble passions, were so vehemently 
irritated by the side-issues involved in this discussion, that a 
large number of the speakers wholly refused to see that there 
was any such legal question at all, and insisted on assuming 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had declared that all the words of the 
oath were to him unmeaning; a declaration which he had 
never made, since he had made one quite inconsistent with it. 
He did declare that a part of the oath was to him unmeaning, 
adding, to his mind, nothing at all to the affirmation it con- 
tains; but the very question for the Committee,—the very 
question which the House showed itself so utterly incompetent 
either to consider or decide,—was whether this part of the 
oath is or is not legally of its essence. Of course, any mere 
layman would be inclined to agree with Mr. W. Williams, 
that there can be no legal oath without the religious sanc- 
tion. But it is just because mere laymen so often take a 
superficial and inadequate view of legal questions, that it 
is impossible to leave questions of law to their rough handling. 
They may be able to show that the law, as the lawyers inter- 
pret it, is unreasonable, and needs amendment. It is never 
safe to trust them with the duty of deciding what it is. 

What offends us most in the late debate is certainly not 
the indignation expressed at Mr. Bradlaugh’s proposal to 
treat the religious part of the oath as so much gabble, 
for that was just the best aspect of the feeling of the 
House in relation to the issue before it; but rather the 
confusion which so many Members betrayed between 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s attitude towards the oath, and his 
avowed belief and action on other subjects totally uncon- 
nected with it. If Mr. Bradlaugh has advocated other things 
which reflect far more discredit on him than his specula- 
tive atheism, let the House take note of those other things, in 
the proper way when he is fairly amongst them, and make 
them a ground for action against him, if they think fit. 
That might be quite right, and might, conceivably enough, 
be even righteous. But what can be more unfair, more 
compromising to the equity of the House, more dangerous to 
the reputation of true religious feeling for moral justice, than 
the attempt to mix up with this question of the legal meaning 
of an oath, and the right of a certain person to take it, other 
matters of no releyance whatever to that issue, though they 
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may have relevance to the very different issue whether or not, 

ont Mr. Bradlaugh has taken his seat amongst the Members 
of the House of Commons, he ought or ought not to remain 
caaeiiil them? The present question is one altogether 
independent of Mr. Bradlaugh’s personal antecedents. It 
may decide the right of the noblest of the Agnostics to 
use the privileges of a representative of the people, after he 
has been fairly chosen one. It is a question the ultimate 
decision of which is of the utmost importance, not only to 
Agnostics, but to the masses who are vigilantly watching the 
attitude of the House towards Agnosticism, and its disposition 
to treat Agnosticism fairly or unfairly, Whatever the House 
does, let it not be said that it is eager to snatch at the oppor- 
tunity of throwing mud at Unbelief generally, only because it has 
found a particular unbeliever at whom its Members think it safe 
tothrowmud, The House of Commons must not create new pre- 
tences for agnostic martyrdoms, There are many Englishmen 
—and a few of the best Englishmen, unfortunately, are among 
them—who might very well be placed in Mr. Bradlaugh’s posi- 
tion. Let the House remember this, and not confuse two most 
distinguishable and different things,—the question whether or 
not a speculative atheist is debarred from taking part in the 
deliberations of the House of Commons by the present form of 
the oath, and if so, how the law ought to be amended,—with 
the question whether a speculative atheist who has published 
and done quite other things of which the House is ashamed, 
ought or ought not to be accepted by the House as the equal 
sharer of its rights and privileges. 





PERMISSIVE PERSECUTION. 


T may interest some of our readers to know exactly what 

it is that the Bill to make the application of the May 
Laws discretionary instead of absolute, which is now before the 
Prussian Parliament, proposestodo. To begin with, under the 
Law of the 11th of May, 1873, the education of the Clergy was 
virtually vested in the State. Ecclesiastical employments can 
only be given to Germans who have passed the examinations 
in a German gymnasium, have studied theology for three years 
at a State University, and have at the end of these three 
years passed a State examination in philosophy, history, and 
German literature. A similar rule is applied to persons em- 
ployed as teachers in schools and in theological colleges. For 
the former, the same qualifications are required as for a similar 
post in a Prussian gymnasium. For the latter, the teacher must 
be qualified to teach his special subject, whatever it is, in a State 
university. A teacher in the seminaries in which ecclesias- 
tics receive their first education must be a German, and have 
satisfied the State as to his capacity for his work. By the 
new Bill, the Ministry of State is authorised to make provisions 
nnder which the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs may suspend 
the application of these regulations, may allow foreign priests 
to hold ecclesiastical benefices and teach in the seminaries, and 
may modify or waive the examinations which must now be 
passed as an indispensable condition of ecclesiastical employ- 
ment. When these provisions have been made, the execution 
or suspension of the law will rest with the Minister of Eccle- 
siastical Affairs. The second article of the Bill relates to 
the right of appeal from Ecclesiastical decisions to the Civil 
authorities. Such an appeal may now be made, under 
a variety of circumstances relating to the status of the 
authority from whose decision the appeal is made, and to the 
nature of the punishment inflicted, or of the act which has 
provoked it. The Bill proposes that the appeal to the Civil 
authority shall in future be prosecuted, not, as now, by the 
priest who considers himself aggrieved, but by the president of 
the province. We imagine that the appeals under this law 
have been exceedingly few, so that the passing of the clause 
will have but little practical effect. Had they been numerous, 
the change would have been one of considerable importance. 
The reason why the English Ecclesiastical Titles Act remained 
inoperative throughout the whole term of its existence was 
in part the limitation of the right of prosecuting offenders 
to the Attorney-General. When a priest cannot appeal 
against his superior without first satisfying the president of 
the province that the case is a proper one to be so dealt with, 
there will be no appeals, except when it suits the purpose 
of the Government. The Fourth and Fifth Articles em- 
power the King to reappoint a deprived Bishop to his old 
diocese, and dispense the person appointed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to administer a vacant diocese from taking an oath 
to observe the laws of the State, and from satisfying the Civil 
power that he has passed the examinations required for ecclesi- 





astical employments. The Ninth Article is exceedingly compre- 
hensive. It provides that prosecution for certain specified 
breaches of the law shall only be instituted by the presi- 
dent of the province. These specified breaches of the law 
relate to the education and nomination of ecclesiastics to 
benefices, to the authority of the State Court for ecclesi- 
astical affairs, to the limits within which ecclesiastics may be 
punished by their superiors, and to the administration of vacant 
dioceses. Thus nearly every offence against the May Laws 
can in future be prosecuted only at the pleasure of a Govern- 
ment official,—that is, of the Government, 

The result of these provisions is to make the May Laws 
entirely permissive. As regards most of them, the Minister 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs may be expressly empowered to sus- 
pend their operation. As regards those that do not 
come under this category, no proceedings can be taken to 
enforce them, except by the Government. Supposing the 
Bill to have become law, and the clergy to have shown what 
Prince Bismarck considers a sufficiently submissive and duti- 
ful spirit, the Minister of Public Worship will, no doubt, be 
speedily directed to suspend the laws relating to the employ- 
ment of foreign priests and to the examinations of native 
priests; while the King will either reappoint the deprived 
Bishops, or allow the Vicars-General nominated by the Pope 
to take possession of the vacant dioceses. In that case, things 
would go on, so long as the laws remained suspended, just as 
they went on before the laws were made. The Bishops now 
in exile would return to their sees, the priests now in gaol would 
return to their parishes, vacant benefices would be filled up 
by such priests, whether native or foreign, as the 
Bishops were able to find. Congregations would no longer 
have to see their churches closed from the want of 
priests to keep them open. Even in this country, where 
the Clergy are mainly drawn from the classes who go 
to the Universities, and where the requirements in the way of 
pass examinations are by no means severe, a law that no one 
should hold any ecclesiastical employment who had not taken 
his degree at Oxford or Cambridge would be productive of 
immense inconvenience. What must it not be, therefore, in a 
country where the Clergy are largely recruited from families 
in a lower position of life, and where the University examina- 
tions are far more severe? Probably it is to the force of this 
argument—the argument founded on practical convenience— 
that Prince Bismarck looks to secure the acceptance of this law 
by the Roman Catholic authorities. There are some millions of 
Catholics for whose spiritual needs they must make provision,and, 
under the May Laws, apart from all questions of the propriety 
or impropriety of obeying them, they have not the means of 
making such provision. They are under great inducements, 
therefore, to accept a Bill which would put an end to all these 
embarrassments, and virtually restore them to the position 
which they held before the May Laws were passed. 

Notwithstanding this, however, it seems quite impossible 
that the Roman Catholic authorities should accept it. If 
the Bill should pass by their help, and be put into 
execution for their advantage, they would be placed 
entirely at the mercy of the Minister of Public Worship. 
They could not reap the benefit of a single one of the pro- 
visions professedly designed for their benefit, except on condition 
of keeping on good terms with him. It would be in his power 
at any moment to retract the concessions he had made, and then 
everything would return to its present course. Thelaws which 
forbid a priest to hold any kind of ecclesiastical employment 
unless he be of German birth, and has passed the prescribed 
examinations at a State University, would not have been re- 
pealed. They would simply have been suspended in virtue of 
a Ministerial decree, and on the decree being rescinded they 
would regain all their force, Every priest appointed con- 
trary to the May Laws would really hold his benefice during 
the pleasure of the Crown. He would have no legal 
right to retain it, except for so long a time as the Minister 
chose to wink at his non-compliance with the suspended 
regulations. It would be even worse with the provisions 
relative to prosecutions. The liability of the Clergy to 
this kind of annoyance might be revived without notice. 
They would have been free from it just so long as the pre- 
sident of the province chose to take no proceedings against them, 
and the president of the province would take no proceedings 
against them just so long as his superiors thought fit to bid him 
hold his hand. From every point of view, therefore, but that 
of momentary convenience, the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Prussia would be worse under the measure now 
under consideration than it is under the May Laws. Of course, 
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it is impossible to say how strong the argument from momen- 
tary convenience may appear, either to the Pope or to the con- 
stituents of particular Catholic Members. It may be almost 
impossible for a representative of a district which has been 
under a virtual interdict for years to vote against a Bill which 
would remove the interdict and restore the priest to his flock. 
These are considerations to which Prince Bismarck has doubt- 
less given at least their full weight. 





THE BURIALS BILL. 


ORD SELBORNE’S Burials Bill is, on the whole, cour- 
ageous and satisfactory. We agree with those who, 
criticising it less from the point of view of the Dissenters 
who demand it, than of the handful of Agnostics or other 
heretics who have never cared a jot about it, regret that 
Lord Selborne should at present propose, as Lord Har- 
rowby proposed, to limit the religious services held at 
the grave, in case a religious service is held at all by the 
friends of the deceased, to “ Christian and orderly ” services. 
So far as we can see, there is no reason in the world for 
the service being positively Christian in tone, so long as 
there is no attack on Christianity,—nothing of a nature to 
insult the great majority of those who share the burial- 
ground with the friends of the deceased. What all will admit 
is, that a burial is not a proper occasion for flinging sneers at 
other people. But so long as the friends of the deceased 
limit themselves to saying anything that appears to them to 
contain consolation for the survivors, even though it be no 
better than a Positivist’s ecstasy over the “ posthumous ’”’ life 
of the good deeds of the deceased, there can and ought to be 
no objection to it, and no attempt to exclude it solely 
because it is not distinctively Christian. What we have 
a right to do is, to insist that a funeral in a church- 
yard devoted to the burial of people of many sects and 
many ways of viewing life and death shall not be made 
the pretext for a controversy, or an occasion for attacks 
on others. Short of this, there should be no limit. If an 
Agnostic is disposed to comfort the mourners by dwelling on 
the gradual evolution of higher forms of life out of the life 
which has just been quenched, the Christian has no ground 
for vexation or resentment. But while we heartily agree that 
Lord Harrowby’s limitation of the service to one of “ Chris- 
tian” sentiment had much better not have been revived by 
Lord Selborne, we have no other fault to find with the Bill, 
and do not believe that even this fault, should it survive the 
discussion in both Houses, will seriously limit either the popu- 
iarity or the good results of the Bill. It is by the grievances of 
Dissenters of very decidedly Christian views that the demand for 
this Bill has been created. If these grievances are removed, there 
will be hardly any of the least importance left. Inthe case of the 
more famous deists or sceptics, it is usually very easy to secure 
a funeral in the unconsecrated portion of a cemetery, where 
there need be no scruple about saying whatever the friends of 
the deceased desire. And as for sceptics or deists who are not 
famous, the suffering due to bereavement is usually rather 
enhanced than diminished by their special creed, and their 
friends, therefore, are in no mood for panegyric on their 
doubts or triumph in their denials. Ninety per cent. of the 
real grievances of the Dissenters are grievances of Christian 
Dissenters, who wish to hear by the grave the voice of those to 
whom the dead had listened most gladly during life. And 
these grievances will be amply removed by Lord Selborne’s Bill, 
even without amendment. That, however, is no reason for 
not amending it. 

We heartily rejoice that Lord Selborne has incorporated in 
his Bill,—of the historical case for which, by the way, his 
speech was a very powerful and convincing exposition,—a pro- 
vision for relieving the Clergy of their moral responsibility to 
read the whole Burial Service, in cases where parts of that 
Burial Service seem to them to savour rather of unwarrantable 
and almost hypocritical assumptions. The Bill gives the clergy- 
man the right to use at his discretion forms other than the 
ordinary Burial Service, in cases where the Church does not for- 
bid the use of the ordinary Burial Service. Such a permission 
would have been very objectionable while the friends of the 
deceased had no choice but to go to the incumbent of the 
churchyard, and ask him to celebrate the Burial Service ; for 
his substitution of another form of service might then have 
been regarded as in some way implying his inability to use 
the ordinary words of hope in connection with the deceased. 
But now that the friends of the deceased may go to any 
minister of religion they please, and ask him to conduct 
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the service in any manner consistent with his 
belief, it is only reasonable that the emer “ 
is fixed upon to celebrate the service, should be at libests 
to vary it, so as to relieve his own conscience, in any — 
which the Church permits. If the friends of the deceased ar 
dissatisfied at his wish to substitute a new form for the = 
sent Burial Service, they may go to some other cleegyenecn a 
minister who has no such scruples, and have the service per. 
formed by him. But this liberty being given, it is dena 
only fair that if, after all, the official representative of th 
particular Church is compelled to officiate, he should be re. 
lieved from the duty of pronouncing words which seem to 
him inconsistent with the circumstances of the case. There 
are similar relaxations of the Rubric for clergymen compelled 
to officiate in the case of suicides. The Bill thus makes a 
great step in the direction of liberty on two distinct sides 
By enabling the friends of the deceased to dispense with the 
services of the official clergyman, if they choose, it renders it 
possible, without any injustice, to enable the official clergyman 
to dispense with forms which he thinks inappropriate, if they 
do not so choose. Thus it sets him free from duty alto. 
gether in the case of ordinary Dissenters, and very many 
Church people ; and sets him free from any duty he regards as 
oppressive to his own conscience in the case of those Dissenters 
or Church pecple who think fit to require him to perform the 
duty nevertheless. This double increase of liberty may, we 
hope, rendey the Bill acceptable to many who would otherwise 
have rejected it. But whether it does so or not, nothing less 
than the Bill as it is, will be accepted by the country; and 
something more than the Bill as it is may, we hope, be the result 
of the Parliamentary discussions which await it. When liberty is 
given, it had better be given thoroughly. We do not suppose 
that the Secularists form a thousandth part of the number of 
persons who desire freedom to bury the dead in their own 
fashion. But while we are giving that liberty to every one 
else, we ought to give it to them. Nor is there any reason in 
the world why, if they will refrain from sneers at more positive 
forms of faith, they should not have full power to rehearse 
their own dreary consolations in their own way. 








SCEPTICISM AND CONSERVATISM. 
N R. THOROLD ROGERS referred, in his speech in the 
Bradlaugh debate of Monday, to the well-recognised con- 

nection between religious scepticism and political Conservatism, 
citing the classical instances in our literature,—the abject Tory- 

ism of the atheistic Hobbes, and the very decidedly anti- 

popular tendencies of the agnostic Hume and the deistic 

Gibbon. We have never denied, but on the contrary always 

strongly asserted, that there is a real connection between the 

belief that man is groping his way in a universe where there is 
no being higher than man who concerns himself about our destiny, 
and that dread of the mines, so to say, which may be sprung 
upon us by the possibilities of the future, which is at the root of 
much Conservatism. But then, though we think that faith in 
the guidance of divine goodness has a real and very close con- 
nection with the belief that the past is the true preparation for a 
better present, and the present for a still better future, we cannot 
deny that the absence of that faith is perfectly compatible with 

either that horror of the unknown which clings as long and 

as tenaciously as it can to what it finds at least tolerable in 
the world as it is, or that horror of what is, which is 
ready to shatter it to pieces, on the mere chance of, building 
something better out of the ruins. It is positive faith which, 
as it seems to us, cherishes at once reverence for the past and 
courage for the future. The absence of faith is a purely nega- 
tive condition, so far as it goes, and you cannot tell what its poli- 
tical bias will be till you have some further data to go upon,—such 
as, for instance, the sympathy of the sceptic with power, or rank, 
or wealth,—which, if it exists, is sure to determine his scepti- 
cism in the Conservative direction; or, on the other, the sym- 
pathy of the sceptic with misery, humiliation, and rags, which, 
if it exists, is sure to determine his scepticism in the revolu- 
tionary direction. The man who profoundly believes that God 
has guided human history cannot possibly despise the teaching 
of experience, and cannot possibly doubt that courage is our 
true attitude in looking to the future. But the opposite atti- 
tude of mind is perfectly consistent with very different tempers 
in relation to things as they are. He who regards that condi- 
tion as a matter of fate or accident, or at least of fate or accident 
as slightly modified by that modicum of human wisdom to which 
the best men in the best ages have been able to attain, may 
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“aur thiok that though life is poor as it is, it would be 
. easy for things to go from bad to worse; or that life is so 
ker ie it is, that it would be almost impossible for any rashness 
of revolutionary change to make it worse, and be quite willing, 
therefore, to play with Destiny for double or quits. Now, 
it is obvious that Hobbes, Hume, and Gibbon all belonged 


* to the classes which had a very strong respect for things 


They were all more or less identified with 
the powers that be, and with the social prepossessions of 
the classes which have. But this has been absolutely untrue 
of the greater number of French sceptics, and accordingly 
in France you generally find scepticism combined with what 
many English sceptics look upon with horror as foolhardy 
revolt against law,—with economic theories such as those of 
Proudhon, or politics such as those of Blanqui. In this country, 
we have not been wanting in sceptical revolutionists of the same 
sort, whether they have been poets like Shelley, or doctrinaires 
like Robert Owen, or iconoclasts like Bradlaugh. Nor can we 
see that there is any reason why such scepticism, when it begins 
with a prepossession against the present distribution of power 
and wealth, instead of a prepossession in its favour, should not 
be prepared to risk a good deal even of such existing well-being 
as it may admit, in the hope of securing a much more equal 
division of that well-being amongst the different orders of 
society. 

But this, we think, we may safely assert, that though thorough- 
going sceptics of any sense and sagacity may estimate the well- 
being of the existing order of things at so little worth that, fora 
sufficient hope of asufficient gain to themselves of the masses, they 
would risk a good deal of it, they ought certainly to grope their 
way with indefinitely less confidence in the destiny of man and in- 
definitely more dread of the caprices of fate, than the Christian, 
and ought, therefore, to be, even though much more revolu- 
tionary in desire, much more cautious, and even cowardly, in 
procedure. What can the pure agnostic think, for instance, of 
the whole development of ascetic and spiritual sentiment in the 
world’s religions, and most of all in Christianity, except as of a 
palpable and gross waste of moral force continued for centuries, 
and demonstrating the perverse tendencies of human growth ? 
And how can he doubt that if that which has had so much 
to do with determining the direction and rate of human 
development be all founded in falsehood, it will be very difficult 
to find a substitute: for it in the ages to come, which shall not 
be at least as much in danger of perversion as the spiritual con- 
ception which it will replace? Why, for instance, should com- 
munistic teaching,—if the bias of the sceptic be towards 
communistic notions,—be anything more than one _perver- 
sion of spiritual feeling outliving the rest? Or why should a 
hard individualistic democracy ,—if the tendency of the sceptic’s 
mind be in the direction of a hard individualistic democracy,— 
have anything more ethically lasting and substantial in it than 
the Christian democracy it supersedes ? It is believed, of course, 
by the thorough-going sceptic, that all Christian notions 
contain a large element of fiction, which can hardly be expected 
to justify itself in practice. But then there is, so far as we 
can see, no good reason why,—if that was one result of 
mindless fate,—notions less based on fiction, but, none 

the less, other results of the same mindless fate, should 

yield necessarily happier results than those which were more 
based on fiction. Why, in such a case, might not the world 
brightened by illusion be the happier world, and the world seen 
in the cold grey light of reality be the grimmer and dismaller 
world? And again, recognising, as the sceptic must, a very 
decidedly unpopular and even oligarchic bias in the tendencies 
of Nature,—in such tendencies, for instance, as that of property, 
even when at first equally divided, to get itself aggregated in 
large masses in the hands of people with a gift for accumulation, 
and to trickle away from the hands of ninety out of every 
hundred of those who possess it,—why should he persuade 
himself that without the help of any divine influence, and 
solely by the aid of his own and his fellows’ revolutionary tastes 
and preferences, these stead y under-currents of our nature can be 
successfully overruled and set at naught? It seems to us 
that thongh it may be quite reasonable for a sceptic who 
sympathises with things as they are to be timidly Con- 

Servative, it is quite unreasonable for a sceptic whose nature 

revolts against things as they are, to be audaciously icono- 

clastic. A profound believer in God might be so, for he 
might fairly enough expect “the weak things of the world 
to confound the mighty.” But a sceptic has no such expecta- 
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tion. To him, the race will always be to the swift, and the battle 
to the strong. And though he may hate the constitution of 
society as it is, clearly he ought to infer that that which made 
it what it is will, in all probability, outlast that in him which 
loathes the result, will survive his feeble efforts to change it. 
Hence, while we quite agree that though there is no reason 
at all why a desperate sceptic, who does not value in the least 
the order that exists, should not be a revolutionist, and 
risk everything in the attempt to overthrow it, we do not 
at all agree that a revolutionary sceptic has much right to be 
hopeful—still less, sanguine—about his attempts at revolt. The 
state of mind of such an iconoclast as was Shelley, for instance, 
in his earlier youth, is intrinsically irrational, and only ex- 
cusable as the outcome of a poetic fancy. If you disbelieve 
wholly in any supernatural ally, you should recognise that 
Nature, having done what she has by the forces which are in 
her, is exceedingly unlikely to undo in a hurry what she has 
done, in answer to the appeals of any idealist whatever. How- 
ever rational it may be for the utter sceptic to detest the exist- 
ing order of the universe, we do strongly maintain that it is quite 
irrational for him to indulge much hope of succeeding in his war 
against it. If he bea rational revolutionist, be will be revo- 
lutionist only in his ideal, and cautious even to cowardice in 
his methods and procedure; he will wage no internecine war 
against the well-marked favouritism of Nature, but leave that 
to believers in supernatural aid and inspiration ; he will intro- 
duce all his little improvements tentatively, craftily, and in- 
sinuatingly, and risk as little as possible on the result; he will 
hoist no red flag, and blow no trumpet; he will act as Ulysses 
acted in the cave of Polyphemus,—that is, as one hopelessly 
overmatched, whose only hope is in counsel kept sedulously in 
his own breast, and whose hope even in that is none of the best. 
We do not see at all why the profound sceptie should not 
cherish in his heart a profound spirit of revolt; but we do see 
why he will be very little of a sceptic indeed, if he appeals with 
any vehement hope of success, to the Nature which has wrought 
all the woe, to help him eradicate it by a coup de iain. 





THE VIRTUOUSNESS OF THRIFT. 

HE Philanthropists seem oddly put to it just now to devise 

a formula showing that thrift is not only a useful and 
unobjectionable practice, tending to make men independent and. 
happy, but also a lofty moral virtue. They know quite well 
how to prove that it is expedient and becoming, or even neces- 
sary; but being Englishmen, they are not quite satisfied with 
that. It is the characteristic of our countrymen to try every- 
thing at some stage or other by the test of utility, but to defend 
almost everything by its supposed relation to sanctity, even 
when that relation has to be greatly exaggerated for the pur- 
pose. Cleanliness is an excellent quality, and a healthy one, 
and one tending to refinement, but when the vicar’s wife wants 
the cottages washed, she thinks, and perhaps finds, her best 
argument in the sentence “ Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
an apophthegm with scarcely any meaning, and certainly 
no truth. ‘The cleanest classes in England—young nobles, 
for instance, who tub daily, and would be wretched if 
there were dust on the chairs—are certainly not the god- 
liest ; and there is often godliness of the most genuine 
character in the Irish peasant who sleeps by the side of 
the pig, and in the Highland cottar whose room is black 
with soot, while his front-door opens into a heap of ordure. 
The Teetotallers, in the same way, are always trying to show 
that alcohol is wicked, and would be deeply grateful for the 
discovery of a lost text making it a sin to permit fermentation 
or distillation ; and the Vegetarians almost invariably raise their 
abstinence to the dignity of a religious principle. The advo- 
cates of Provident Savings-Banks are, therefore, only following 
their instinct in searching for a religious sanction to their 
favourite panacea, thrift; but their perplexity is not a little 
amusing. They have never found their proper religious formula 
yet. They caught no less a personage on Monday than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and thought, we dare say, that 
they were now at last sure of their needed text, an Archbishop, 
a Protestant Archbishop, a Scotch Protestant Archbishop, a 
Scotch Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, being surely the 
very man. Dr. Tait, however, gave them but little help, and— 
unless he was*infamously misreported, which is quite possible— 
was himself not a little perplexed how best to make the required 


deliverance. He has read the Gospels a good many times, and 
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has an idea that their general drift is rather against taking 
much thought for the morrow, and felt it needful to be apolo- 
getic on that point. ‘ The love of money is the root of all evil,” 
was directed, he explained, against avarice, and not against 
thrift, which indeed is to avarice a first cousin, yet an enemy,— 
a relationship not unusual, “in our imperfect state,” in the 
region of morals. He was not quite pleased with that ex- 
planation, however, remembering, perhaps, texts in which even 
thrift is not very highly applauded, and at last fell back on the 
daily and hourly self-denial which he assumed to be involved 
in the practice. That, he thought, must be good, particularly as 
it conduced to the “prosperity” of the country; and so he 
dilated upon that, and the certainty that the self-denying man 
must be a good citizen. The audience, we dare say, were quite 
pleased and applauded, but one would like to know Dr. Tait’s 
own thoughts on his own utterance. We suspect he muttered 
to himself something in which an apologetic tone and the 
words petitio principii might have been discerned by observant 
persons. He is a hard-headed man, but a Christian Bishop can 
never quite believe in a miser as an ideal. His economy is a 
little at a loose end. If by thrift he means wise spend- 
ing, it undoubtedly conduces to prosperity; but if by thrift 
he means hoarding, the axiom is more than disputable; 
and he did, as appears from the context, mean it, for he in- 
tended the poor to live on their savings. That is a most 
expedient practice, as regards the development of independence 
and many other good qualities, and as regards the maintenance 
of the home-life, but we do not know that it benefits the country 
very much. If all wages were wisely spent in the week they were 
earned, the maintenance of the worn-out in Unions would pro- 
bably be for the country a cheaper way of keeping them, than 
forcing them to hoard and then spend on themselves. They 
would cost less to house and feed: The plan of compelling all 
men to insure against sickness, which we see Lord Carnarvon is 
to bring before the Peers on June 4th, has unspeakable advan- 
tages, in developing self-respect, and so on; butif the shilling a 
week is not saved from beer, but from sound expenditure, it will 
not increase “ prosperity” very much, but rather diminish it. 
We in England keep the aged poor in a deplorable way, but it 
is deplorable for other reasons than the outlay on the worn-out, 
which is infinitely less than the aged poor, if they had the 
means, would spend upon themselves. 
Nor are we quite satisfied with the Archbishop’s one moral 
claim for Thrift: Is there so much self-denial in it, or any ? 
His Grace was thinking, no doubt, of the man who, craving for 
beer or tobacco, puts the money that would buy either into 
the Penny Bank, and he believed he must be ennobled by the 
struggle. We are not sure. Not to mention that he is very 
often only embittered by it, made savage by a pressure which, 
nevertheless, he recognises and obeys, we must not forget that 
saving very soon becomes a luxury, not to say a passion. There 
are millions of people in the world to whom the act of self-denial 
is the spending of a shilling, and the act of selfish indulgence 
laying it by. The Hindoo, who eats once a day, that the hoard 
under the floor may grow full; the Tuscan peasant, who will 
not buy enough food, in order to save enough to take another 
field; the Scotchman or Yankee farmer, who cannot part with 
money for any cause, good or bad, lest he should come to want 
in old age,is not self-denying, but self-indulgent in his thriftiness, 
We see so little of thrift in this country, and so much of extrava- 
gance, that our perceptions of the value of the missing quality 
become exaggerated, and we raise a most useful and beneficial 
practice into a noble virtue. That thrift is one of the best 
of social qualities we may allow, though it is not so very much 
more useful than the hospitality and helpfulness which it often 
supersedes; but it is rather, as we conceive, a duty than a 
virtue. No man has the right to put out his own eyes, or 
break his own arms, or deprive himself of any of the powers 
which God has given him,—and money may be one of those 
powers, and is therefore to be retained till it can be wisely uscd ; 
but that is as far as we can go. There is no particular noble- 
ness in a shepherd who half-starves his wife—or himself either, 
for that matter—in order that he may have plenty to eat after 
sixty; though he may be failing in a duty if, with old age in 
front of him, he does not save for his own maintenance, or the 
assistance of those dependent on him. 


What is the use of saying all that in a country where every- 
body has more or less a tendency to extravagance ? .It is always 
useful to see things clearly, and to avoid exaggeration, and we 
have a strong idea that this quality of thrift is going to be 


a as 
common among English people, without our aiding its develop. 
ment by religious exhortation. If anybody will think out 
gravely what a good sort of English labourer is likely to be 
when he has been educated, say, for two generations, he wil] 
arrive at the conclusion that the Englishman will be very like 
the Scotch Lowlander or the Massachusetts man,—that he will 
have a good deal of self-respect, very much fear for his own 


future, and consequently a very tight clutch over his own ° 


money. He will be, to a considerable extent, a “mean cuss,”? 
very ‘stingy, very inapt to give, a keen bargainer, and aia 

resolute in his hoarding. That will not be a bad change, in 
moderation, particularly as he will probably have the energy to 
invest in improvements that he understands, but we do not know 
that it will ennoble him very much. It will certainly make hin 


less happy and more dour, and more given to the faults which 


are usually found in the close-fisted. The section of the people 
whom Provident Banks attract, and who get on, and who keep 
their earnings, and who fight with Government or the Building 
Societies about every quarter per cent., are a little like that 
already; and though the change is very beneficial, for almost 
all needless expenditure is injurious expenditure, it is not one 
to excite very much enthusiasm. Balzac was always describ. 
ing men in whom thrift had become an instinct, and no 
doubt French thrift has more than once saved France; 
but a world of MM. Grandet has not much charm jp 
it. The French squires who reprimanded Mr. Hamerton 
for buying book-markers, when he could make them ont 
of the gummed sides of the sheets of postage-stamps, 
were quite within their right, and were truly economical, and 
were, perhaps, benefactors to their country, but to make of them 
lofty moralists is too much. They were persons very careful 
for the future, and that is all. When everybody in England ig 
equally careful, the future will be well cared for, and the Poor. 
law quite needless, and we suppose everything will be very nice ; 
but that life will be much happier we doubt, and much nobler 
we deny. 





“ ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR,” AT THE GAIETY 
THEATRE. 
HE present “ season ” of French Plays in London lacks the 
last year’s charm, the performances of a great company, 
perfectly trained, and accustomed to act together; and is 
arranged in the fashion with which we are only too familiar 
here,—* Eclipse first, and the rest nowhere!’ Madame Sarah- 
Bernhardt, presently to be joined by Coquelin, in a “ star” 
engagement, during which she will appear in certain réles in 
which she has either not previously appeared, or has not been 
very successful, will appear during the first four weeks, and 
afterwards we shall have the Palais Royal company, chiefly 
veteran actors. 

It is unfortunate for an arrangement of this kind that the 
“comedy-drama” selected to be acted first is one which does 
not lend itself to the one-star system. Adrienne Lecouvrewr— 
a model of ingenious art and moral perversity—needs four 
“stars” for its proper representation. Its authors (Scribe 
and Legouvé) preserved a perfect balance between the leading 
roles, — those of the comédienne, Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
and the grande dame, the Princesse de Bouillon. Each 
of these demands talent and skill of the highest order, 
and the rdles of Michonnet and Maurice de Saxe are 
peculiarly arduous. The disinterested love of the old régisseur 
of the Comédie Franeaise for the famous Adrienne, and the 
despicable position of the illustrious Bastard between the two 
women whom he is deceiving,—which demands that the heroic 
and passionate aspect of his character should be kept in 
evidence, despite the circumstances and the incidents, or otherwise 
he would inspire sheer disgust,—are among the most difficult 
presentments of the French drama. 


With the recollection of Got as Michonnet and Madame ~ 


Arnould-Plessy as Princesse de Bouillon strongly in one’s 
mind, it is not easy to be satisfied with the way in which 
these parts are acted at the Gaiety Theatre. M. Talbot has 
been a fine actor in his time—ten years ago he made a very 
favourable impression here—but at his present age, although 
he makes great exertions, and his style is admirable, it 
is impossible that he can render the rdle of Michonnet any- 
thing but absurd. The comic side of it is spoiled by the sense 
of continuous effort, the pathetic side of it disappears. The 
part played in the drama by Adrienne’s rival, the Princesse de 





Bouillon, the great lady to whom Maurice de Saxe is false, and 
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who revenges herself by poisoning Adrieune, is a far more 
complicated one than that of Adrienne ; and requires 
qualities not called for by the simpler, more passionate, and 
proader role of the “ personne de théatre,”’ as the Princess dis- 
dainfully designates the presumed mistress of Count Manrice. 
The calm grace, the delicate insolence, the refined assur- 
ance, the polished sarcasm, the unfailing habit of self- 
command wherein lies the safety and the success of his grande 
dame, though the fiercest baflled passion and deadliest jealousy 
fill her soul; her scorn of her husband, profligate and savant, 
fool and buffoon, the easy contempt with which she makes 
use of the Abbé de Chazeuil, her utter falsehood to her 
friend the silly Duchesse d’Aumont, the m»rderous impulse of 
her outraged pride, passion, and self-love,—all these we have seen, 
given with every accessory of charm of countenance and melody 
of voice, by Madame Arnould-Plessy. But is it indeed true, as it 
has been said, that with her the grandes coquettes of the old French 
drama have disappeared? At all events, the lady who, on the 
present occasion, receives the Abbé de Chazeuil (satisfactorily, 
but not brilliantly, acted by M. Diendonné) at her toilette, 
after the fashion of the time, and talks with him 
through pages of witty dialogue, in which the lines 
of the plot are admirably indicated, is certainly not 
the foil to Adrienne intended by the authors; and the first 
act of the drama produces a strong sense of disappointment. 
The situation which it reveals needs every persuasion 
of good acting to make it tolerable, notwithstanding the 
brilliancy of the dialogue. The Abbé de Chazeuil is making 
love to the Princesse de Bouillon, who is the mistress of Count 
Maurice de Saxe, the natural son of the King of Poland; 
and the Abbé, scandal-bearer, pimp, and ami de la maison, 
is also toadying the Prince de Bouillon, a would-be savant, 
whose mistress is Mdlle. Duclos, an actress of the Comédie 
Frangaise, and the rival of Adrienne Lecouvreur. He thinks to 
serve his cause with tne Princess by betraying her husband’s 
infidelity; but she cuts him short,—she knows all about it, 
Malle. Duclos is her very good friend and creature, and acts 
under her orders, while she plays the jealous wife when it 
suits her, and finds the part pay; she does as she pleases, 
and the Prince is no longer stingy. The Prince enters, 
carrying a box containing some “ poudre de succession,’ which 


he is about to analyse, and discusses its fatal properties in’ 


the hearing of his wife, whom he also propitiates by 
the gift of a diamond bracelet, much admired by the Abbé 
and Madame d’Aumont. But the business of the moment is 
that Adrienne Lecouvreur is coming to the house of the Prin- 
cess on the next evening, to recite some verses, and Madame 
d@’Aumont is enthusiastic about her. Then Count Maurice 
is announced—the Abbé has just been relating his adventures— 
and the Princess and he are presently left alone. Her jealousy 
ison the qui vive, and she instantly observes that he has a 
bouquet of roses in his coat, and says she will “ accept it.’ He 
is obliged to give it to her. She rapidly appoints a meeting to 
take place whenever she shall summon him, at the Prince’s 
petite maison, which he has furnished for Duclos, and they part. 
The Abbé re-enters; she tells him she has a friend who wants 
to find out who it is that Count Maurice “adores at 
that moment,” and employs him to make the discovery, 
with hope of reward. The Abbé tells the Prince what 
he wants to find out, and the Prince says he is ‘the 
very person to discover the secret.” The Abbé, much 
amused ai the équivoque, asks him how, and the Prince 
answers that Duclos knows the name of the beauty who 
has conquered the hero:—‘ She will tell it to me, in con- 
fidence ; I will tell it to you in secret.” This is the key to the 
plot, which is worked out with very great ingenuity, and 
occasionally brilliant wit. In the second act, Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur appears, studying her part, Roxane, in the foyer of the 
Théatre Francais; and Michonnet comes on the scene; the 
plot thickens every moment. The double error by which the 
Prince is persuaded that the Count’s lover is Duclos, and 
Adrienne, believing her own lover to be a simple lieutenant 
in the service of the Count de Saxe, is offended by 
his breaking his engagement with her for that evening— 
Maurice has received a summons from the Princess—is a 
marvel of ingenuity. The actors are all invited by the Prince 
to sup at the petite maison (where the Princess is actually 
waiting for Count Maurice), in order that they may witness the 
discomfiture of Duclos, his faithless mistress. In the third act, 
Count Maurice tells the Princess that war and ambition, not 





love, are now occupying him; the pair are surprised by the 
arrival of the Prince and his company ; Adrienne discovers the 
rank of her lover, nobly undertakes to save the unknown 
woman who has met him there, and conducts her, in the dark, 
into the garden, of which the Prince has given her the key, for 
the petite maison adjoins her own house. The tragic element 
now introduces itself, in the fierce encounter between the two, 
women, when the Princess discovers that her preserver is one 
who claims that to her Maurice “tells all,” but just as they 
are about to see each other’s faces, the Prince’s entry, with 
lights, bent on convicting Duclos, prevents them; the Princess 
escapes, Adrienne is left to her despair. But the Princess is, 
bent on her revenge, and she immediately has Count Maurice 
arrested for a debt, which she has employed a Swedish 
diplomatist to secure. This stops his leaving Paris, frus- 
trates his plans, and forms a very clever point in the drama. 
Adrienne sends Michonnet to the Prince de Bouillon for 60,000 
livres, which he has promised her if she wishes to part with 
some diamonds given her by the Queen, and she pays the 
debt. Maurice, set free, believes he owes his rescue to the 
Princess, and goes to her house to thank her, before he,tries to 
see Adrienne. In the meantime, he has fought a duel with 
the Swede. He arrives, just as the Princess, transported with 
rage and jealousy, has discovered, by the voice of Adrienne, 
who has come to recite at her house, that she is her unknown 
preserver and rival, and Adrienne has also discovered her 
identity by her cruel scorn. Then takes place the famous war 
of words between the two, and Adrienne hands the bracelet, 
which the Princess dropped in her flight, to her. The 
Prince, who has retired with Maurice, comes forward at that 
point, and recognises the bracelet as his wife’s, by which 
he unconsciously reveals her secret to her guests. Then 
comes the great climax,—Adrienne declaims a passage from 
Phidre in which she hurls invective at the Princess, who 
sits smiling, with Maurice de Saxe by her side. In the 
last act the vengeance of the Princess is accomplished. 
She sends the bouquet of roses, poisoned with the “ poudre de 
succession,” to Adrienne, in the name of Count Maurice, and 
the poor, betrayed actress breathes the deadly fumes. Her 
lover comes to explain all, to learn that he owes all to her, 
to offer her his name, and she dies in his ‘arms, in the 
presence of the faithful Michonnet. This is a brief out- 
line of a powerful and unpleasant drama, in which several 
actresses have gained great triumphs. The Adrienne of Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt is in several respects a very fine performance, 
and it is interesting all through. The affectation which injures 
the best effects of this distinguished actress, her languor, 
her eye-rolling, and the flail-like movement of her arms, are 
serious blemishes; but especially in the second act, she is 
exceedingly tender and sympathetic. It is apparently use- 
less to observe that the attractiveness of no human face can 
possibly be heightened by the mouth being made to look like a 
wide streak of blood for the upper lip, and a blotch of the same 
for the under, and that Adrienne Lecouvreur, off the stage, 
would probably have worn the costume of her period. These 
are matters as hopeless as our own Portia’s male attire, 
but while they continue to be hopeless, we might be told 
a little less of the perfection of French actors in all 
points of taste and accuracy. In the great scene with the 
Princess, Madame Bernhardt produced a striking effect by her 
sudden utterance of the words “ Vous l’aimez ?” and the duel & 
outrance between the two is very finely done, on her part; but 
her foeman was not worthy of her steel. Her recitation of the 
fable of the “ Deux Pigeons” (always a test-point) is not quite 
pleasing,—it is a little too fawning; but her declamation of 
the lines from Phédre is admirable. To the rendering of 
them as Madame Bernhardt does, with fulminating scorn 
and rage, and with threatening gestures, directed at her 
rival, which is also Madame Favart’s method (and, indeed, we 
believe the method of every Adrienne, except Madame Ristori, 
whose equal in that character we have yet to see), it is to be 
objected that it spoils a point in the scene, and creates a diffi- 
eulty which makes itself evident to the audience, although it is 
ignored by the personages of the drama. ‘The incident of the 
bracelet implies that the friends of the Princess are enlightened 
as to her conduct, while it remains hidden from the Prince, to 
whose character the final touch of cynical ridicule is given by 
that incident; but the Prince is present when Adrienne de- 
claims the verses, and threatens the “front qui ne rougit 
jamais !” with her furious voice and hand; but he sees nothing 
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it it; now, fool as the Prince is, he could not be such a fool as 
all that. Madame Ristori, with her averted glance and ab- 
stracted manner, concentrating all her power in her awful voice 
and emphasis, makes an impression in this scene which leaves 
the traditional rendering far behind. In the last act, Madame 
Bernhardt is quite admirable. The death-scene is exceedingly 
paintul, and greatly too much prolonged; but this, too, is a 
matter of taste, and French taste is against us. If the scene is 
to be acted in this way, with every physical detail elaborated, 
then it would be difficult to conceive that it could be better 
acted than by Madame Bernhardt. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee eee 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." ] 


Sir,—I trust that all Liberals will have approved of the 
measures taken by the Ministry with a view to the settlement 
of affairs in the east of Europe. At the same time, it must not 
be concealed that those measures do bring upon us a certain 
risk of war,—a risk which there is hope may not become an 
actuality, but yet “one in respect of which it is very necessary 
to be forearmed, lest difficult questions should come upon us 
without our having precisely settled which of our demands 
we consider as imperative, and not admitting of a refusal. 

The circular issued by the Ministry to the European Courts 
is known to embrace two different classes of questions, each 
coming within the sphere of the Berlin Treaty, but of very 
different importance to this country, and, I think I may add, 
to the world at large. The first class consists of the Greek and 
Montenegrin questions. Now, Sir, we all wish well to the 
Greeks and Montenegrins; it is well that the attention of 
Europe should be called to those-points in which they have not 
yet received those advantages which the Treaty of Berlin 
assigned to them, it is well that pressure should be put upon 
Turkey to concede those advantages ; and should Turkey refuse, 
and any other of the signatories to the Berlin Treaty resolve 
thereupon upon a recourse to arms, I trust we shall join our arms 
in such a contingency to those of that Power. In point of fact, 
such a step would not be a very dangerous one; for though 
Turkey even yet may resist one of the great Powers, she is not 
likely to resist two of them combined. But if the question is 
whether we, single-handed, shall enforce the claims of the 
Greeks and Montenegrins, I can hardly think that the Berlin 
Treaty binds us in honour to do so, even supposing it to be a 


feasible task ; and sure I am that on the ground of expediency, 


all England would give an emphatic and (as I conceive) right 
refusal to such a proposition. 

But it is otherwise with the second class of questions raised 
in the circular of the Ministry. These concern some part, at 
any rate, of the internal affairs of Turkey herself—Armenia, it 
is said, in particular—and on the ground of those affairs we 
have a special responsibility, which in certain cases we could 
not honourably shrink from, even to the extent of making the 
refusal of our demands a casus belli. It is not, of course, pos- 
sible for any one at a distance to say, in respect of these dif_i- 
cult and delicate problems, what it is on which we ought to 
take a decisive stand. That would depend on what was shown 
on the spot, it is to be hoped at a general Conference, on specific 
evidence of well or ill-doing on the part of officers of the Porte; 
on specific cases of wrong suffered ; on special remedial mea- 
sures which might commend themselves to the Powers. It must 
be borne in mind that Turkey, with the best will in the world, 
would find the task of amelioration difficult ; but it is the good- 
will to reform which is at present wanting, and till that is 
secured, we must be prepared, if needful, to impose amendment 
on her by force. 

I am sure, Sir, that we may place entire trust in the Ministry 
in two points,—first, for a cordial desire for the improvement 
of those countries which are at present occupying so much of 
the attention of Europe; and next, for a resolution to abstain 
from all private and peculiar gains, apart from that universal 
gain which an extension of civilisation and order brings, as the 
result of their endeavours. .But these two great merits will not 
be enough to bring order out of the present chaos, unless two 
more are added thereto,—first, a clear perception of the substan- 
tial value of the different points that we urge, in themselves 
and relatively to each other; and secondly, a resolution to press 
those points which they may decide to be of vital importance to 


‘the very last degree of insistance, even by arms and without 
allies, if such a necessity should arise. I do not think I am 
mistaken in believing that the country would stand by them in 
such a resolution.—I am, Sir, &e.,  , J.R.M. 





THE CLERGY AND POLITICS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—There is one sentence in the letter of your correspondent 
“J. A. B.” in last week’s Spectator, upon which circumstances 
connected with the recent election enable me to furnish an 
instructive comment. Your correspondent admits that adher. 
ence to the Liberal side on the part of the Clergy is usually 
accompanied by singular self-sacrifice. I believe few can realise 
how great this self-sacrifice may be who have not had indiyj. 
dual cases under their notice. <A friend of mine (vicar of 
populous parish in Wales) is possessed of two votes, one for the 
county, and one for the borough of his neighbourhood. Being 
a sound Liberal, and particularly exercised in spirit by the 
immoral foreign policy of the late Government, he, of course, 
determined to vote for the Liberal candidate for both consti. 
tuencies, but intended to do so in as quiet and unostentations 
away as possible. Unfortunately, the Tory candidate for the 
borough was a man of very large property there, and it seems 
to have been considered simple disloyalty on the part of a 
clergyman to vote against him. As the time approached, pres- 
sure of every kind was put upon my friend to support the local 
magnate. He would benefit the church and build a Sunday. 
school, a thing sorely wanted ; if my friend voted for the Liberal, 
his congregation would leave his church in a body; none but 
“cads and Dissenters ” were Liberals ; these and similar, argu- 
ments, or rather threats, were similarly used. Indeed, the 
Tory candidate himself politely indicated that the vicar’s vote 
would buy a new Sunday-school, which would certainly not re- 
ceive his support on any other terms; and one of his agents, 
who was also one of my friend’s own Sunday-school teachers, 
had the exquisite delicacy to require the vicar’s identity to be 
sworn, when he presented himself at the poll. Fortunately, the 
Tories had got hold of the wrong man, in this case. My friend 
was only stimulated to more overt and pronounced expressions 
of sympathy with the Liberal cause (which, I am glad to say, 
was completely successful). But the consequence has been that 
three out of his six sidesmen, two of his superintendents of 
Sunday-schools, and half his teachers have resigned ; while his 
congregation has been completely metamorphosed, its former 
members having nearly all left, and the church being filled with 
Dissenters ; moreover, he was for days assailed by every post 
with anonymous letters of an abusive character. 

Of course, no one can doubt that, in the long-run, the Church 
must greatly benefit by manly adherence to their convictions 
on the part of the Clergy. But when such veritable persecution 
takes place, and that in a populous neighbourhood where 
Liberal principles are in the ascendency with the rank and file, 
and not in a sleepy country parish, where every one votes as 
the Squire wishes, we cannot wonder that zealous support of 
Liberalism is not one of the distinguishing marks of the 
Clergy; and we ought to give the greatest honour when, in 
spite of misrepresentation and pressure, the Liberal clergyman 
gives active effect to his convictions.—I am, Sir, &e., RB. H. 

P.S.—One fact made very prominent in the transactions to 
which I have referred was that the political Dissenter has his 
rival in the political Churchman. Many men who never set 
foot in any church were most urgent in the pressure they put 
upon my friend to vote for the Church candidate. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—I am afraid that my own experience of Nonconformity 
and that of “J. A. B.” must be of a strangely contradictory 
character. I know nothing of Scotland, but I have a pretty 
accurate and intimate knowledge of Nonconformity in Eng- 
land, as represented by Congregationalists and Baptists; and 
I can only say that if, during the late contest, they were in- 
clined “ to sink the Church question,” their actions were clean 
contrary to their words. On the other hand, I have never 
known an election in which the Clergy as a body took a less 
active part than the last, and I know that a very large number 
of my clerical acquaintances voted on the Liberal side. Let me 
add that the active partisanship of which your correspondent 
complains is hardly consistent with “sullen silence.” This 
latter term does, in fact, much more accurately describe the 








part taken by the clergy. I am not concerned to defend them 
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nor the late Government, and I freely admit that a Liberal 
Administration, whatever the price Churchmen may have to 


pay for it, is better for the nation at large than a Tory Govern- 


ment. ae PY, 
<‘ loathsome immoralities,” “callous indifference,” and “ posi- 


tive crime ” to honourable men who are my political cpponents, 
or to credit the great body of the English Clergy with mere 
« self-interest.” Quite apart from selfish considerations, the 
clergy may feel that they have “ everything to lose and nothing 
to gain” by Disestablishment, and may, therefore, honestly 
oppose it; more particularly when they see it constantly held 
over their heads in terrorem, by Dissenters and their allies. 
‘To a very large number of the bereficed clergy it would 
be no pecuniary loss whatever, and to many a deserving 
‘put overlooked, curate it might be a positive gain. The cool- 
ness with which Nonconformists assume to themselves all the 
virtue and self-denial, and leave to the Church and the Clergy only 
the baser passions and evil motives, is often very amusing to 
Liberal Churchmen. It is just such harsh judgments, accom- 
panied by opprobrious epithets, which, when applied so freely to 
the Church of England, tend to harden the hearts of Church- 
men, and to make Christian union an impossibility. Timid, 
Churchmen, under such circumstances, may be fairly excused if 
they treat with suspicion the oft-repeated assurance that “ Dis- 
establishment is only another name for religious equality,” and 
that what Dissenters so bitterly hate is “ not the religious, but 
the political institution of the Church.’’ Until this evil spirit 
is cast out, Disestablishment is not likely to promote the “ free 
and united play of national conscience,” but rather to widen the 
‘breach between Church and Dissent, and to embitter Church- 
men for many generations to come. I do not complain that 
Nonconformists should regard it as a sacred duty not only to 
promote Disestablishment, but to lose no opportunity of under- 
mining the influence, publishing abroad the shortcomings, and 
‘exposing the abuses of the Church; I only assert that so long 
as they claim to do this as a right and a duty, they ought to 
do it in a Christian spirit, and ought not to deny to Churchmen 
the right of retaliation and defence. I am for “ fair-play all 
round.” J think the expression of sincere opinion should be 
free, but that the deliberate imputation of evil motives and 
grossly unfair statements by professedly Christian men should 
be exposed and rebuked. I am an advocate for Disestablish- 
ment, but on the broad ground of religious equality ; not, as 
the tone and language of most Liberationists lead Churchmen to 
suspect, because I hate and would like to cripple and destroy a 
great religious denomination, whose creeds and formularies I 
‘cannot accept. 
As to the Burials Bill, Iam glad to see that it will be made 
a Government measure, and will therefore be taken out of the 
hands of angry and vindictive religious partisans, and committed 
to responsible statesmen. Although your correspondent ap- 
pears to consider that the Liberal party is almost entirely Non- 
conformist, I am glad that there is a sufficient number of 
Liberal Churchmen on both sides of the House to save measures 
ef this kind from being unduly harsh and unfair to the convie- 
tions, sentiments, and, if you like, the prejudices of Churchmen. 
They have as much right to be treated with tenderness 
and consideration as the Nonconformists themselves, who are 
too apt to monopolise “the voice of the nation.” As to the 
indiscriminate use of the Burial Service, I think the clergy 
are not so base and unserviceable to the State, but that they 
havea fair claim to be treated with justice, as well as generosity ; 
‘the idea that so long as they enjoy the stvtus secured to them 
by the Establishment they are not entitled to relief, may be 
sound Nonconformist equity, but it savours neither of Christian 
‘charity nor of political wisdom. Moreover, it is strangely in- 
consistent with the fact that Dissenting literature is full of 
reproach and ridicule of the Church for this same indiscriminate 
use. Christianity teaches us not merely to ridicule abuses, but 
‘to remove and reform them. ‘To continue an abuse which a 
Nonconformist publication now before me speaks of as “de- 
‘grading, soul-destroying, and a national disgrace,” merely as a 
means of annoying and punishing the Clergy, because they 
enjoy the status of Establishment, is, to say the least, a very 
«juestionable and unedifying sentiment.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Hospitat Ciarrain. 


THE CLERGY AND THE BURIALS QUESTION. 


{To THE EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 


” 


‘Sir,—Will you allow me to try and remove an erroneous im- 


pression from the mind of “ A Hospital Chaplain,” in regard to 


* But I should shrink from applying such language as 





Mr. Morgan’s Burials Bill, and the mode in which it deals with 
the Established Clergy? It is not the case that the Bill “ ties 
down the clergyman to what the Nonconformists call the dead 
form,” for it provides only for burial without the service of the 
Church of England, and by other persons than its Clergy. It 
is, however, true that the Bill gives no liberty to the clergyman 
to decline to perform the service in cases where he may think it 
unsuitable. In other words, the incumbent’s position and duties 
are left untouched, except to this extent,—that he will no longer 
be subject to penalties for permitting the performance, by other 
persons, of other services than that hitherto performed by him- 
self. 

Does, it, however, follow that Dissenters, while they claim 
liberty for themselves, wish to deny it to others, and is it really 
the fact that they have “hitherto treated with scorn every 
attempt of the clergy to be relieved from a great and grievous 
burden ?”’ The simple truth is that Dissenters do not consider 
it to be their duty to initiate measures for the relaxation of exist- 
ing clerical obligations. 'The question is a difficult one,—the 
difficulty arising partly from the fact that the clergyman is a 
public official, and, therefore, not entitled to claim the same 
freedom as a Nonconformist minister. Churchmen themselves 
are also very much divided in opinion on the subject, and that 
being the case, the framers of the Burials Bill would have only 
exposed themselves to rebuke for interference with a matter 
beyond their concern, and would certainly have undertaken a 
hopeless task, had they songht to solve a problem which 
Churchmen have not yet seriously attempted to solve for 
themselves. 

As the new Liberal Government will this week bring in a 
Burials Bill, the question has entered into a new phase, aud I 
will venture to say that those who are now hoping to secure an 
object for which they have been struggling thronghout a whole 
generation, will not be found to be wanting in either generosity 
or justice in their treatment of clerical complaints or sugges- 
tions. They have not hitherto deserved the character ascribed 
to them by Mr. Arnold and “ A Hospital Chaplain,” and they 
are not likely to earn it now.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. CarvELL WILLIAMS. 





GLADSTONIANS AND ANTI-GLADSTONIANS IN 
SCOTLAND. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—There is a letter on “ The Clergy and Politics” in your 
last issue, dated from Manchester, and signed “J. A.B.” Of 
the general argument of this letter, I have nothing to say. You 
have yourself, ina few words at the end, suggested the best 
answer to it. But I wish to advert to a single sentence in the 
letter, as follows. Speaking of Scotland, the writer says :— 
“ Mr. Gladstone’s return was mainly effected by non-Establish- 
ment men, and opposed, very nearly to a man, by Established 
Churchmen, who obtruded the Establishment principle at 
every contested election.” 

Now, all who know the facts as to the Midlothian and other 
elections in Scotland know how far from the truth this state- 
ment is; but I venture to mention, in illustration of how far it 
is astray from the fact, that I sat at a table the other day, the 
occupants of which (a large number) were “to a man” office- 
bearers of the Church of Scotland, and that a quite consider- 
able proportion were not only not opposed to Mr. Gladstone, 
but had voted, without any hesitation, for Liberal candidates, 
while some of them had been amongst the most active members 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Committee, without whose co-operation, it 
may be safely said, his election would not have been carried. 

If in any case the Establishment principle was “ obtruded” 
by Liberal Churchman during the late elections in Scotland, it 
was not in opposition to Mr. Gladstone, but specially because 
the candidate’s views on the Church question were at variance 
with those which Mr. Gladstone had expressed in his Gilmerton 
speech; and because the candidate himself. under cover of devo- 
tion to the Liberal cause, sought to snatch an unfair advantage 
for an extreme section of the Liberal party.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Liserat Cniurciman. 


MR. ALFRED HUNT ON COLOUR. 
. (To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Simr,—I am a little surprised that your reviewer, in a very 
flattering notice of my article on “ Modern English Landscape- 
Painting,” in the Nineteenth Century for this month, should 
have mistaken my meaning in one or two important points. 
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I will not take up your space with any attempt to defend my- 


self from the charge of having failed to estimate rightly the 


force and spirit of the pre-Raphaelite movement. I yield to no. 


one in admiration of that spirit, but maintain that the pre- 
Raphaelites did not create a new branch of art, as Turner did. 
The minute and varied detail of his Yorkshire work, and the 
attempt to unite colour and light, which is evidenced by his 
later drawings and pictures, are my grounds for saying that the 
movement in landscape-painting which I have tried to describe 
preceded that of pre-Raphaelitism, and differed from it in kind, 
as much as the invention of a new branch of art differs from a 
revival of energy within the bounds of an old one. 
I have no fault to find with the summary of my light-and- 
colour difficulty which your critic has given, but I do object 
greatly to his making out that, for the sake of mathematical 
accuracy of tone, I am willing to paint an honest red 
sandstone cliff, in the blaze of sunset, white! I thought 
I made it clear that the very object of the particular method 
which I took for the representation of my rose-red town 
and cliff (one of many methods which might be used in paint- 
ing a picture of such a scene) was “to make cliff and rose-red 
town look light as a whole,—crimson with sunset as a whole;” 
words which are surely inconsistent with any thought of making 
the cliff look white as a whole. It is the flood of scarlet colour 
and burning light which I have assumed to be the motive of the 
picture. I have certainly used the words, “ leaving the white 
paper for the most highly lighted portions of the rock surface,” 
but any one practically conversant with art will know 
how very small such portions (even if my expression 
is taken to the very letter) would be. Indeed, in my 
imaginary picture, “the flash of the sun caught by a 
window ” would at once monopolise the pure white all to itself. 
It must be remembered, too, that the shadows, which I would 
make bearers of the brightest colour-touches, as the best mode of 
conveying an impression of the fulness and brilliancy of colour 
of the whole, are in nature multitudinous. I think of the cracks 
and crevices of the rock, rich with reflected light, of the bits of 
crumbling earth and water-groovings, as well as of its broad 
fissures and strongly marked ledges,—of the lines of overlap- 
ping tiles and patched roofs of crazy cottages, as well as the 
steps, lanes, and alleys of the crowded town; and would press 
all the surface markings and discolourations of the lighted por- 
tions of the cliff into the service of the general redness. 
Nothing could be further from my wish than to give any sort 
of approval to the mere pictorial juggling with the plain facts 
of natural appearances which such a transposal of white for 
red would amount to. I only wished to make the public 
see, if I could, what a difficult thing true landscape- 
painting is, and how very far removed from the simple 
copying of things, all ready set before us, which it is 
sometimes thought to be. Your critic speaks of pictures 
as “being mostly painted for the public, rather than for 
the artist.” I quite agree with him. I fully expect, how- 
ever, that, before long, landscapes painted with a full and wise 
recognition of the difficulty (or, as he puts it, the impossibility) 
of “preserving the relation between sunshine and shadow-colour”’ 
will be seen to convey the largest amount of easily recognisable 
truth, and to make the most direct appeal to the feelings of the 
largest number ; only the stress of the difficulty must be so met 
and adapted by the landscape-painter’s peculiar gift, that the 
utmost amount of attainable truth shall give force and reality 
to the poetical purpose of the picture.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ArreD W. Hunt. 


[Mr. Hunt has forgotten his own article. He defines 
the “ lights” where the scarlet is strongest to be the “ Fed roofs, 
the warm-coloured gables, and the broad surface of the sand- 
stone cliff,” and says that “only a very strong tint of vermil- 
ion will match that;” and he then says below (after having 
explained that if the lights are matched in vermilion, the 
shadows will have to be relatively too dark) that as we cannot 
match the colours of the lights, shall we match the colour of 
the shadows ? and continues, “ May we not make the shadows 
on the deepest-coloured portions of the rock the bearers of our 
flame-colours, and leave, as in the foliage quoted above, the 
white paper for our most highly lighted portions?” In fact, 
no other interpretation can be put upon his words tham the one 
we gave to them in our notice. The “flash of the sun ona 
window ”’ is, in the article referred to, the only exception to the 
crimson colour which suffuses the whole town, and is so alluded 


- to.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





| 
ST. KILDA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’} 

sh Scotsman of yesterday’s date contains a paragraph, 
which is printed in the smallest type, and at the bottom of a 
column, where it is apt to escape the eye, but which I think ig 
worthy of appearing in the largest type and in a conspicuong 
position, as it intimates that a revolution is about to occur in 
a British island that has stood still, comparatively speaking 
since it was first inhabited, centuries ago. Perhaps you will 
have the goodness to give a more prominent place to the para. 
graph referred to :— 

“ FisHine at St. Kitpa.—On Saturday last, Messrs. James Methven 
and Co., fish-curers, despatched from Stornoway to St. Kilda one of 
the steamers they have employed in their fish business, with fonr 
fishing-boats and all necessary material for the prosecution of the cod 
and ling fishing at St. Kilda. Messrs. Methven have selected four. 
crews of active Lewsmen for the enterprise.” 

For upwards of four years now, I have been playing a game 
upon the small board of St. Kilda, which I call “ Freedom or 
Feudalism.” I have had little assistance from friends, who have 
in general stood passive, or have advised me to give up the 
game, or to hand over the board to them; and I have had to 
contend with a host of opponents, to whom the word “honour” 
is an empty sound. Perhaps, in these circumstances, I 
may be pardoned for indulging in a triumphant chuckle at the 
prospect of success. Whether that fishing enterprise prosper 
or not, it will revolutionise St. Kilda. The natives will get their 
eyes opened, and see their true position, which is that of serfs, 
imprisoned upon a rock, where there is neither law, postal ser. 
vice, nor means of education for old or young, and where they 
labour for the benefit of a factor, who has a monopoly of the. 
trade. That such a state of things should have been allowed to. 
exist in any British island, near the end of the nineteenth 
century, will create astonishment some day.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bankhead, Tranent, May 26th. J. Sanps, 








POETRY. 
sa a 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 

In vain thou strivest, thou canst not be free, 
Poor captive, whom the dreary bonds of Fate, 
Closing in narrower folds, incarcerate 

Within the prison-house of Destiny :— 

Fate of thy parents’ blood, too strong for thee, 
Fate of thine acts, repented of too late, 

Fate born of joy and grief, and love and hate, 

Doomed long ago to this catastrophe. 


O Fate! we weave thee round our piteous lives 
With our own hands—onr foolish hands and light— 
Not dreaming that thy webs are iron gyves, 
Forged to o’ercrush us in our hearts’ despite :— 
In every murmur at each new mischance, 
Is heard the tireless march of Circumstance. 
W. L, Courtyey. 








ART. 
—— 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
WE said in our first article upon this Exhibition that some 
attempt would be made in subsequent notices to classify 
the principal pictures, both as to subject and merit. Sucha 
classification must necessarily, within the limits of our space, 
be both brief and imperfect, and many works will have 
to be put into one class or another somewhat arbitrarily. 
Nor would we attempt so thankless, so ungracious, and so 
laborious a task, were it not that we have found by experience 
that considerable ignorance prevails as to the relative value of 
pictures, which could hardly continue if their merit was ime 
partially examined, not only. as to the interest or worth of their 
subject, but also with regard to the completeness of their 
technique. Judgment of Art is mainly carried on by two 
classes, the first, by far the most numerous, judging of pictures © 
by the appeal which is made to their sense of the pretty, 
the humorous, or the pathetic; while the second class, 
which includes the whole body of artists, their sisters, 
cousins, and aunts are apt to leave out of sight all else but 
technical merits. Between these is a third class, who may 
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ly left out of account, who combine admira- 

hnique with a certain hysterical sensitiveness 
to its various excellencies, and whose whole being is 
taught to quiver at harmonies of colour, or throb in pain- 
ful unison of sympathy, with the varieties of a zigzag, or 
the changes of a curve. Leaving, then, out of account this 
small though concentrated and fashionable class of mortals, we 
see that there is some ground to believe that the judgment of 
Art, either from the subject or the executive point of view, 
must, if taken alone, be imperfect and erroneous, and that what 
is needed is some formula which may help to reconcile the two, 
—some hydraulic press, as it were, which makes subject, aim, and 
execution one, and so judges them. 

Can any such criterion be found? There comes no answer 
from the Void, save a doubtful murmur. “ After all,” said a 
clever man to us the other day, “it’s only a matter of opinion. 
You can’t be sure that that combination of banners and bun- 
kum is a bad picture. You only know that you don’t like it.” 
And such a saying represents fairly enough most people’s 
opinion on Art. They would not have it in religion or morals, 
would, in fact, probably insist that it would be destructive of 
effort; but in Art they will have a cultivated agnosticism, which 
simply says, “ Nobody knows anything about it; like what you 
please, you can’t be shown to be wrong.” However, we must 
even take the first criterion that comes to hand, or our article 
will be finished ere our criticism has begun. 

Let us have the criterion which did duty fora thousand years 
or so in Greece, and set up as our first standard of merit the 
presence of beauty. In these notices, then, we shall refuse to 
consider any picture as good which contravenes this first law, 
—this is a set subject in which all candidates must pass. 
We will take the word in its very widest sense, to include 
pleasing colour, form, or any sort of human interest; but we 
will refuse to consider cleverness of artistic production per se 
as included within our definition,—the mere painting of diffi- 
cult things well, is not fine-art, unless it results in beauty. 
And for our second quaiification, we will take that quality 
which we usually seek for most eagerly when we first become 
acquainted with a beautiful woman; the quality, namely, 
of intelligence. We will ask of the work,—Is there any- 
thing in it; what does it mean? And our third criterion 
shall be the worth or worthlessness of the meaning found. 
And if we have to answer in the negative to these 
first queries, if we have to express by a zero the amount 
of beauty and meaning in the work in question, we shall 
consider it to be essentially bad art, though it may very 
possibly, and indeed probably, be good craftsmanship. So much 
being said of the method of judging, let us divide the fifteen or 
sixteen hundred works roughly into classes of subjects, and 
begin. 

First, in deference to the judgment of centuries, we will take 
the Historical compositions. The largest of these, and, in our 
Opinion, the worst, we have already spoken of in our First Notice; 
it is unnecessary to do more than to remark here that those 
who think the subject of the “ Imperial Assemblage at Delhi” to 
have been in fault, and not the artist, may have their error re- 
moved by studying a little picture in the Grosvenor Gallery ofa 

very similar scene. This is the Prince of Wales investing some 
Rajah or other with the Order of the Star of India, and is by 
Mr. Sidney Hall, better known as a wood-draughtsman than 
anartist. The second historical work in size in the Academy 
has reference to another incident in the Queen's life,—to the 
proclamation of her accession to the Throne, and is by H. T. 
Wells, R.A. Now this is, unfortunately, a picture that every 
‘one laughs at; it is like Hamlet at a small provincial theatre, 
amusing in its unconscious farce. There is no doubt that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury may have worn a scratch-wig, and 
that the Lord Chamberlain may have had an enormously large 
and very shiny hat; but most unfortunately the hat and wig are 
the important things in the picture; the eye comes back to them 
irresistibly ; they are as vital facts as Gilpin’s hat and wig, and 
like those articles they are, apparently, too large for their wearers. 
Mr. Wells has been faithful to the letter of his text ; there are 
the kneelipg envoys and the standing Queen, in her nightgown, 
vith her feet in slippers and the tears in her eyes, but there is 

“le more to be said for the picture. Itis not beautiful either in 

®41 or as a whole,—the accessories are ugly, and the colour is 

whic out; nor is it intelligent. It possesses the one quality 

augh atl others it should have lacked,—it makes the spectator 
4 scene which should be nothing less than laughable. 
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“On Board H.M.S. ‘ Bellerophon,’ July 23rd, 1815. Off Cape 
Ushant, leaving France,” No. 262, by W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. 
This is a fine picture, but of the second class; that is, itis a 
fine specimen of work which, deliberately foregoing beauty of 
line, attempts to replace those qualities by an earnest and, on 
the whole, successful appeal to the sympathy of the spec- 
tator. Once refuse that sympathy, once feel that there is 
nothing pathetic in Napoleon’s Iast look at France, and 
this picture almost ceases to be a work of art. Suppose the key 
lost. Suppose a generation which knew nothing of Napoleon, 
the grey overcoat, and the cocked-hat, and we should have only 
a picture of a short, fat man, standing apart on the deck of a 
vessel, with a few men in the background, apparently watching 
him. This is not carping criticism on our part, at least we do 
not intend it for such; we only want to point out to our readers, 
the difference between art which is of a special time, and the 
higher art such as we find in the Old Masters, and sometimes, 
fortunately, in the modern ones, which is of no time. We have 
only now to congratulate Mr. Orchardson on the dignity and 
impressiveness of this work, which marks a very great advance 
in the artist’s powers. Hitherto his figures have been small 
and comparatively unimportant, but the face and figure of 
Napoleon in this picture are powerful, dignified, and pathetic,— 
in fact, everything that they should be, and we are very glad to 
see that the Academy have purchased the picture. 

“The Last Days of Edward VI.,” by Andrew C. Gow, No. 
490. This is a difficult picture to criticise briefly. There are 
in it so many good qualities, that one is loth not to admire the 
work as a whole, and yet as a whole, it seems to us, it is not 
admirable. Edward VI. is being held up to one of the windows 
of his dwelling at Greenwich, to satisfy the people that he is not 
yet dead. The picture is taken from the inside of the room, 
and through the window we see the crowd below and the river. 
On the whole, the arrangement is similar to that of Mr. Gow’s 
picture, entitled “A Despatch from the Front,” exhibited 
here two years ago. The face and helpless attitude of the 
young King are beautifully conceived, and the painting is, as 
usual with this artist, solid and good; but here praise must 
end. The grouping of the subordinate figures is not so much 
bad as uninteresting, and they are almost as much lay 
figures as those Cattermole used to introduce into his 
pictures; the colouring, moreover, is singularly dull. All 
the tints seem to have lost their brightness and quality, and 
the effect is similar to that of the works of the modern German 
schools of painting. It isa curious fact that this heavy, leathery 
sort of colour is not visible in the painter’s water-colour work ; 
it seems, therefore, as if it resulted from none of that physical 
incapacity fot appreciating colour which is generally the cause 
of such a manner of painting. 

“Blenheim, August 13th, 1704,” No. 453, by R. C. 
Woodville, and “ Marlborough after the Battle of Ramilies,” 
No. 459, by Ernest Crofts, A. These pictures are sufficiently 
alike in subject and treatment to render comparison in- 
evitable; and the comparison, when made, is decidedly 
in favour of the first-mentioned artist, the one who is not 
an Associate of the Academy. In the first, the Duke is on 
horseback amongst his Staff, watching the lines of horse move 
forward to the attack; in the second, he is at the head of his 
Generals advancing down the centre of the picture, in the fore- 
ground of which are the trophies taken, and wounded soldiers 
standing by the guns, frantically cheering as the General 
approaches. Both of these are, in our opinion, good pictures of 
the dramatically historical class, both composed with skill, and 
both successful in rendering Marlborough’s tigure imposing and 
interesting. The technique of Mr. Woodville’s picture is far 
superior to that by Mr. Crofts, and the faces of the minor actors 
more individual, especially, for instance, that of the negro who 
is playing the kettle-drums in the background. 

There is also an aspect of matter-of-fact determination in the 
faces of Mr. Woodville’s soldiers which contrasts happily with 
the somewhat stagey enthusiasm of Mr. Croft’s characters. The 
one point, and it is a very important one, where the latter seems 
to eclipse his rival is in the general air of intoxicating success 
which he has managed to get into his picture. Marlborough is 
riding down the hill absolutely swelling with pride, and what 
we used to call at school “ cockiness ;” his soldiers have caught 
the infection of his triumph, and the spectator appears some- 
how to catch it, too. This is the vital good quality in Mr. 
Croft’s picture, and one that should not be overlooked. Mr. 
Woodville had no chance of displaying that enthusiasm, but he 
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has in his way caught the spirit of the scene as truly, though 
not with quite so much dramatic point. 








BOOKS. 


—_———__—_— 
COREA.* 

TrseT and Corea have long been admitted to be the two 
least-known countries in the world. They have been styled 
“the forbidden lands.” Several interesting works have been 
written upon the former, but until the publication of these two 
books the other day, it might be said that we knew nothing about 
Corea, beyond the meagre information to be found in Captain 
Basil Hall’s volume of sixty years ago. Mr. Ross’s History 
contains a vast mass of valuable information, derived from 
Chinese documents, but, unfortunately, put together in a crude 
and uninteresting manner. Most of the volume consists of what 
appears to be a bald translation from the Chinese, and besides 
several egregious blunders in grammar and spelling, the English 
is among the most extraordinary it ever fell to our lot to peruse. 
Apart, however, from its literary shortcomings, Mr. Ross’s 
History contains much matter for which he can claim the grati- 
tude of the student of Chinese history. Mr. Oppert’s volume 
is the more interesting of the two, and contains an admirable 
summary of the history of Corea, which Mr. Ross gives in great 
detail up to the establishment of the Manchu dynasty at Pekin. 
Of the events since that epoch Mr. Oppert is, somewhat strange 
to say, better informed and writes with ampler knowledge than 
the missionary, who resided seven years in Manchuria. By 
the aid of these two writers, to whom, we repeat, our gratitude 
is due, we propose to place before our readers a brief sketch of 
the interesting peninsula of Corea. 

The peninsula of Corea lies to the east of the Yellow Sea, 
and extends from the frontiers of the Chinese province of 
Leaoutung and of the Russian Empire to the straits which 
separate the mainland from the -islands of Japan. On the 
north it is defended by the formidable mountain range called 
Tchan-pe-chang, or Pe-theu-shan (meaning “ White-headed moun- 
tains ’’), and on all other sides by the sea. Much of the coast is 
of a difficult character, and in the imperfect state of our know- 
ledge of the shores, it would be difficult for men-of-war to 
operate with advantage, except at one or two’points. The 
country is naturally very fertile and rich in minerals. It is 
fairly populated, and Mr. Oppert speaks in terms of enthusiasm 
about its future, after it has been opened up tothe outer world. 
Of the climate that gentleman says :— . 

“On the whole, the climate may be compared mofe to that of 

southern Europe than to that of Asia. An oppressive heat, as felt in 
India, China, and Japan even, takes place only exceptionally ; the 
san is not nearly so piercing, and foreigners who would meet in 
summer-time with a sure and sudden death by exposing themselves 
to the effects of the sun in those countries, do not incur the same 
risk in Corea. Cholera and dysentery, it is true, often prevail 
during the hot season, but they originate more through the im- 
providence and carelessuess of the natives than by fault of the 
climate. The fertile soil of the large plains raises produce of the 
most varied description, alone sufficient to become a permanent 
source of prosperity to the country, in case of commercial intercourse 
with other nations. ..... Great as is this abundance of useful and 
rich produce of all kinds, which alone ought to suffice to render any 
country opulent, it is nothing as compared to the enormous treasures 
hidden and uselessly buried in the bowels of the earth and of the 
mountains.” 
Such are the natural capabilities of Corea, according to Mr. 
Oppert, who gives itas his “ decided conviction ” that “‘ no other 
country on the whole Asiatic continent approaches Corea in 
mineral wealth.” 

In the earliest ages, Corea was a kind of dependency upon 
the Chinese Empire, but although the chronicles claim to 
narrate its history at such a remote period as 2,400 B.C., it is 
not until the earlier centuries of our era that we find any sub- 
stantial commencement for our retrospect of Corean affairs. At 
that epoch the modern Corea was split up into several indepen- 
dent kingdoms, which strove amongst themselves to bring the 
whole of thecountry into a common subjection. This they did with 
varying fortune, until at last, in 904 A.D., the Gaoli rose 
and established their sway over the whole peninsula. Among 
the Gaoli at this crisis in their fate arose a great General 
called by one writer Wang Jien, and by the other Vang- 
kien, who consolidated the movement in favour of the Gaoli 


* A Fortidden Land; Voyages to the Corea. By Ernest Oppert, With Charts and 
Illustrations. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1880, 


History of Corea, By Rev. John Ross. Paisley: J. and R. Farlane. 











by his exceptional talents, and by his not less remark. 
able moderation. Under him, as the native chronicle 
puts it, “the people had rest.” This chieftain established his 
capital at the city which was afterwards known as Sunto, while 
with a prudence to which, we think, too little attention is called 

he acknowledged the nominal claims which the Emperor of China 
advanced over Corea. Wang Jien, successful as he had been 

found nothing lowering to his dignity in admitting the 
supremacy of the Emperor Taitsou; and he was right, for. 
Corea is intended by nature and association to be to China 
what Brittany was and isto France. We think both Mr. Oppert 
and Mr. Ross are arguing round the point, when they endeay-. 
our to show the slenderness of the tie which connects Coreg 
with Pekin. The descendants of Jien ruled over Gaoli for four 
hundred years. In the earlier years of the thirteenth century 
they came in contact with Genghis Khan, to whom they paid. 
a nominal submission. The son of that conqueror, Octai Khan, 
resolved to acquire a firmer hold upon the country, and 
at first his efforts were crowned with success. Mongol 
governors were appointed in the cities, and the native 
king, with a small band of faithful followers, fled to 
the mountains. The main force of Octai Khan was with- 
drawn, and then the people rose up, and the king came down, 
from his retreat in the hills. The Mongols were murdered to a 
man, and the Corean‘administration restored. In this sweeping 
change Octai was compelled to acquiesce, and an alliance was 
struck up between the late foes, which endured as long as the 
Mongol or Yuen dynasty remained at Pekin. In the reign of 
Kublai Khan, this good understanding found more distinct 
expression in the conclusion of an alliance between China and’ 
Corea for the invasion of Japan. In fact, it appears that there 
were two expeditions fitted out against Japan about this time, 
to the larger of which the Corean king contributed as his: 
share five hundred vessels. The joint expedition ended in 
complete failure. The greater portion of the flotilla was destroyed 
in a hurricane off the island of Iki, and the few troops which 
succeeded in reaching Japan were overcome by superior num- 
bers and annihilated. Although the campaign had closed 
disastrously, Kublai did not repudiate the debt of gratitude 
which he owed the king of the {Coreans, who had suffered 
more in the war than the Mongols themselves. When 
the Yuens were driven out by the Mings, the king of 
Corea, Wang Jwan, sent an embassy to Nankin to congratulate: 
the conqueror, who, on his part, formally acknowledged him 
as King of Corea. Shortly after this the dynasty of Wang 
Jien was ousted from power by a minister named Li Chung- 
liang, who was the founder of a dynasty that remained in 
power until 1864, when it became extinct. He was acknow- 
ledged by the Mings, removed his capital to the present 
site, Hanchung Seool, on the Han River, and gave the name 
Chaosien, by which it is still known, to the whole penin- 
sula. With the accession of Li to power, in 1397, the moder 
history of Corea may be said to commence. 

During two centuries after the reign of Li, the history of the 
country contains the record of no notable event. It was only 
when the Mings were beginning to quake upon the Imperial 
throne that Corea, close to the troubled lands of Manchuria 
and Leaoutung, experienced some of the effects of the com- 
motion in northern Asia, which in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries gave rise to great wars, and brought 
a new dynasty and another race of conquerors to the 
“black-haired ” people of Cathay; and even then the first 
note of alarm came to Seool not from the west, but the 
east. The Coreans had not to defend their independence and their 
towns against the Mongol banners, or the chivalry of the 
Manchus, but against the aggressiveness of the ruler and people. 
of Japan. The Tycoon of that day was a man of great ambi- 
tion and mental vigour. He had raised himself from peasant 
rank to be the ruler of a powerful nation by his own ability,, 
and he will be best remembered by the title, given him in 
Japanese history, of Fashiba. To him, as to some both of his 
predecessors and successors, the limits of the archipelago in. 
which he was supreme appeared too confined. The rich pro- 
vinces and great cities on the main land at a short distance. 
from his shores were a constant temptation to him, and Fashiba 
recognised that covld he but secure a hold upon Corea, * 
would give him a commanding position with regard to Chi#s 
whenever the civil strife, which was seen to be imm#ent 
should break out. Having proposed an alliance to the ©T¢@™ 
King for the joint invasion of China,—a propositio* which 
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——— 
was treated with scorn by the faithful ally of the Ming, 


_Fashiba landed in 1592 on the Corean coast with an army 
computed at 150,000 men. In an incredibly short space of 
time Corea, attacked from the sea, was overrun by the 
Japanese to as far north as the Tumen and Yalon rivers. The 
Chinese Government then sent a large force against the in- 
vaders, but after advancing to the city of Pingyang, it was 
defeated with heavy loss in front of that place. Fresh Chinese 
troops were despatched to the scene of war, with that determi- 
nation and persistency not less remarkable under the Mings 
than it was under the Tangs, or than it is now under the Man- 
chus; and fighting continued between the Chinese and Japanese 
during several years. The death of Fashiba terminated the 
struggle in favour of the former, and, according to Corean 
accounts, a large number of his soldiers settled down in the 
country under the native Corean rule, which was restored. But 
the Japanese did not lose all vestige of the triumphs of this 
war. To this day, Mr. Oppert tells us, they retain possession of 
the island of Tsusima, and the harbour of Chosian, the best in the 
country, is garrisoned by a force of three hundred men. ~ The 
Manchus on two occasions endeavoured to bring Corea into 
subjection to them, but their invasions met with only par- 
tial success. They were fain to be content with the nominal 
tie which connected Corea with the Mings, and they have 
not, so far as events lead us to judge, succeeded in securing 
the affection of the people and their ruler in the same 
manner that their predecessors the Mings did. Of the more 
recent history of Corea, of which Mr. Oppert tells us a 
great deal that is novel and instructive, it is unnecessary here 
to say much. The murder of the French missionaries in 1865, 
and the subsequent expeditions of French and American men- 
of-war to the Han river, are some of the most noteworthy. The 
signature of a Treaty of Commerce with Japan, in February, 
1876, and of a supplement to it in October of the same year, 
may be fraught with great consequences. ‘The action of Corea 
in the matter has been of such a kind as to suggest doubts of 
her heartiness in the arrangements thereby sanctioned; but 
it is too soon as yet to say whether this instrument is practi- 
cally inoperative. But, at the least, it shows Japan active and 
vigilant in this quarter, and making the most of the claims of 
its vassal the Prince of Tsusima; while, on the other hand, we 
have no information of any corresponding move on the part of 
the Pekin authorities. It by no means follows, however, that 
because less energetic, the latter are at a disadvantage in their 
rivalry with the Japanese in Corea. 

On the future of Corea, it would, perhaps, be idle to speculate, 
yet, in conclusion, a few words may with advantage be said. 
The importance of Corea consists entirely in its advantageous 
position, commanding the whole of the Japanese waters. 
Placed also on the flank of the Yellow Sea, and barring the 
way to the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, it is for China a province of the 
very first importance. Its difficult coast-line preserves it, to a 
great extent, from external aggression, at the same time that 
its splendid harbours—few though they be in number—place 
at its disposal all the advantages of trade. On the land side it 
possesses in the, Tchan-pe-chang an admirable frontier towards 
China, and in this circumstance an alien Power would find an 
excellent reason for believing that it could hold Corea in defiance 
of the Pekin Government. It is quite clear that Japan has not 
forgotten her old dreams of ambition in Corea, and that the 
present Tycoon has very distinct intentions with-regard to that 
country. Whether he possesses the power to work his will, 
is another thing. Fashiba, with means comparatively as 
great as his, failed in a similar design. But in this matter, 
Tokio is not likely to have it all its own way. The Rus- 
sians have always aspired to create a great trade in 
Japanese waters from their positions south of the Amour, 
and the transfer of their chief naval station from Vladi- 
vostock to a more advantageous one in St. Olga’s Bay 
may be expected to give an impetus to Russian commerce in 
this quarter. Russia is also divided from Corea only by a small 
river, and the writers we have quoted seem to think that the 
task of conquering the country would be an easy one. That is 
not the view of the present writer, for he believes that the 
“natural” alliance between Corea and China would draw them 
into a league of self-defence against attack, and that in face of 
it, the utmost power of Japan and the available strength of 
Russia would be able to accomplish nothing. The signs of the 
times are that in a few years there will be stirring events in 





this direction, and we venture to say that then Corea will be 
found to be the tool of neither Japan nor Russia, but the ally 
of China. 


HODGE AND HIS MASTERS.* 

We cannot help feeling greatly disappointed with this latest 
work of Mr. Jefferies. Our contemporaries have praised it 
much, and we ourselves have been delighted, and have expressed 
our delight in these pages, with some of his previous books,— 
pre-eminently the Gamekeeper at Home; but Hodge and his 
Masters is very heavy. We dragged our way through it with 
much weariness of spirit. The sketches may be taken from 
individual men, but are given of them only as types, and we 
see little of them except in the result of their work. We have 
sketches of every description of farmer, and a sort of inventory 
of their farm-buildings, plant, and domestic furniture; and to 
these are added a similar account of a county-court judge, a 
country banker, land-agent, auctioneer, solicitor, landlord of 
country-town inn, the country editor, the clergy, and other indi- 
viduals whose lives and professions are much bound up witlr 
the agricultural class. We have the old-fashioned farmer and 
the new-fashioned farmer, the thrifty farmer and the slovenly 
farmer, the gentleman-farmer, the model scientific farmer, the 
farmer who is going up in the world and the farmer who is 
going down, the farmer who is a kind master and the curmnud- 
geon of a farmer, the farmer who overweights his expenses with 
too much capital in the way of vast machinery and endless and 
elaborate improvements, and the farmer who has no capital 
to invest; the careful farmer, who invests as he saves, and the 
farmer who borrows, and borrows again to pay interest, and 
who finally comes to grief; aud the farmer who gambles. 
There are, too, the fine-lady farmer and the amateur farmer, 
and the bachelor farmer, the dairy, the stock, and the grain 
farmers. We are taken over their farms and farm-buildings, 
and, as it were, check the inventory with the author, 
listen to his account of how the farm grew, and 
how the farming is being done now, and are introduced 
to the iénage, and occasionally to the very meals of the 
farmers. But though no two farmers are alike in character, 
or circumstances, or system, there is necessarily a frightful 
sameness in a book written on this plan. The descrip- 
tions are clear and business-like to dullness; nor can we 
exactly see to whom they dre to be of use. The style is cer- 
tainly not elegant, and, with the single and- remarkable excep- 
tion of the chapter called “ Hodge’s Fields,” there is scarcely 
a passage in which the exquisitely delicate insight into nature, 
for which we-have learnt to consider Mr. Jefferies so remark- 
able, appears; scarcely one of those delightful descriptions of 
rural scenes, aad nature’s manifold operations, which are so 
charming from their absolute truthfulness, and the absence 
of all attempt to heighten by language the effect of their mar- 
vellous beauty. But the chapter we have spoken of is a sort of 
panorama of the seasons,—a picture drawn with a pencil most 
delicate and most accurate. Here are two passages from it, though 
the whole chapter is so beautiful that choice is arbitrary ; but we 
warn the reader, reluctantly, that, if he supposes that these will 
give him any real idea of the book, he*will make a great mis- 
take and bring dire disappointment upon himself. Mr. 
Jefferies introduces us, first, to March, and leaves us shivering 
and desponding in the company of an English winter. *Why 
did he not begin with autumn, and say farewell in the cheerful 
spring ?— 





‘Sometimes there come a few days which are like summcr. There 
is an almost cloudless sky, a gentle, warm breeze, and a bright sun 
filling the fields with a glow of light. The air, though soft and 
genial, is dry ; and perhaps it is this quality which gives so peculiar 
a definition to hedge, tree, and hill. A firm, almost hard outline 
brings copse and wood into clear relief; the distance across the 
broadest fields appears sensibly diminished. Such freedom from 
moisture has a deliciously exhilarating effect on those who breathe so 
pure an atmosphere. The winds of March differ, indeed, in a remark- 
able manner from the gales of the early year, which, even when they 
blow from a mild quarter, compel one to keep in constant movement 
because of the aqueous vapour they carry. But the true March 
wind, though too boisterous to be exactly genial, causes a joyous 
sense of freshness, as if the very blood in the veins were refined and 
quickened upon inhaling it. There is a difference in its roar—the 
note is distinct.from the harsh sound of the chilly winter blast. Ow 
the lonely highway at night, when other noises are silent, the Marcly 
breeze rushes through the tall elms in a wild cadence. The white 
clouds hasten over, illuminated from behind by a moon approaching 
the full; every now and then a break shows a clear blue sky and a 

a and his Masters. 2 vols. By Richard Jefferies, London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 
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star shining. Now a loud roar resounds along the hedgerow, like 
the deafening boom of the surge; it moderates, dies away, then an 
elm close by bends and sounds as the blast comes again. In another 
moment the note is caught up and repeated by a distant tree, and so 
one after another joins the song till the chorus reaches its highest 
pitch. Then it sinks again, and so continues with pauses and deep 
inspirations, for March is like a strong man drawing his breath full 
and long as he starts to run a race.” 

But how sadly different are passages like the following, so 
much more numerous and so much more really fair samples— 
we do not mean of the subject, but of the interest—of the book. 
This is a very small part of the description of the country 
bank :— 

“The fittings are perfect, ‘as perfect as in a London bank, and 
there is an air of extreme precision. Yonder open drawers are full 
of pass-books ; upon the desks and on the broad mantelpiece are piles 
of cheques, not scattered in disorder, but arranged in exact heaps. 
The very inkstands are heavy and vast, and you just catch a glimpse, 
round the edge of the semi-sentry box which guards the desk of the 
chief cashier, of a ledger so huge that the mind can hardly realise the 
extent of the business which requires such ponderous volumes to record 
it. Then beyond these a glass door, half-open, apparently leads to 
the manager’s room, for within it is a table strewn with papers, and 
you can see the green-painted iron wall of a safe.” 

And these are a few lines out of that of the country solicitor’s 
office :— 

“Shelves of calf-bound law books; piles of japanned deed-boxes, 
some marked in white letters ‘ Trustees of,’ or ‘ Executors of,’ and 
pigeon-holes full of papers seem to quite hide the walls. The floor 
is covered with some material noiseless to walk on (the door, too, is 
double, to exclude noise and draught); the furniture is solid and 
valuable; the armchair you occupy capacious and luxurious. On the 
wall hangs a section of the Ordnance map of the district. But the 
large table, which almost fills the centre of the room, quickly draws 
the attention from everything e!se.” 

Of Hodge himself we see noching till we get well on in the 
second volume, and this is a pity, as the chapters on “The 
Solicitor,” “The Squire’s Round-robin,’”’ and several others, 
seem to us not only vastly uninteresting, but to be connected 
with the subject in hand by the slenderest possible thread, and 
as if they might very wisely have made room for some more 
chapters about poor Hodge himself. And even when Hodge is 
in the mind of the writer and inspiring his pen, the result is gene- 
rally only a description of his work, and not of himself, or Mr. 
Jefferies’s thoughts about him. Mr. Jefferies is so impartial 
that it is difficult to make out, though we cannot doubt, that 
he has opinions of his own on agricultural matters, and the 
relations of landlord, farmer, and labourer, and the status 
of the latter; he knows, probably, that his forte is accurate 
observation, and confines himself to that; at any rate, he isa 
perfect cyclopsdia of knowledge on country scenes and country 
life and pursuits. But this extreme fairness of statement is 
puzzling to the reader. Sometimes, we think, he leans to 
cautious farming, sometimes to spirited and enterprising farm- 
ing; sometimes to old fashions, sometimes to new; sometimes 
to large, sometimes to small farms. Sometimes he seems to 
favour education ; sometimes to believe that when farmers and 
their wives and sons and daughters had no ambition above 
farming they were more successful, respectable, and happy. 
Sometimes he seems to think the old feudal system worked best, 
and sometimes that a gyeater equality of rank and position is 
the right thing for all. Not that Mr. Jefferies is inconsistent, 
—only that he describes accurately everything he observes, with- 
out pointing out, at the time, the obverse of the picture. And 
when, now and then, we do get a definite opinion, we sometimes 
find, Mr. Jefferies’s judgment obviously at fault, as when he 
describes a village publichouse supported by a system of theft, 
and where rascality of every kind is hatched, and yet says that 
“to suppress it is quite another matter,” and proceeds as 
follows:— * 

“ First, you must find the power, and then, having the power, the 
question arises, is it wise to exercise it? Though the men who 
frequent such dens are often of the lowest type, or on their way to 
that condition, they are not all of that character. Men of a hard- 
working and honest stamp go there as well. All have their rights 
alike—rights and liberties which must be held sacred even at some 
disadvantage. In short, the reprobate nature of the place may be 
established, but while it is the chosen resort of the people, or of a 


section of them, unless some great and manifest harm arises it can- 
not be touched.” 


It does not seem to occur to Mr. Jefferies that the remedy is 
“very simple ; if it be not well to withdraw the licence, give the 
tenant notice, and get a respectable man in his place. ‘To sum 
up, the book seems to us to have one chapter and a few other 
isolated passages of great beauty and delicate insight into nature, 
and a few fairly amusing sketches of rural life, but to be almost 





entirely without any original thought or suggestions for im- 
proving the condition and the relations of the three great agri- - 
cultural classes—if we may include the owners as one of them 
—though it offers to those who desire to influence opinion or 
to legislate on these matters a great mass of reliable and accu- 
rate information. Hodge and his Masters is, in fact, a book of 
reference on rural affairs, but not at all a book to interest the 
general reader. 





THE RUSSIANS AT HOME AND ABROAD* 
TuxEsE two volumes contain a considerable amount of mattey 
which has already appeared in one shape or another. The 
author very honestly warns us of this fact in his preface.. The 
first volume, he tells us, “ consists for the most part of chapters 
selected, and in many cases abridged,” from The Russians at 
Home, a work published by the same author in 1861; while the 
second “ includes a certain number of articles reproduced, with 
all necessary alterations, from newspapers, magazines, and 
reviews.” .The first, or unpolitical volume, being thus mainly 
a reproduction of a previous work, its merits in its new shape 
form a question rather for the author and the public than for 
the reviewer. If people have sufficiently forgotten The Russians 
Abroad, they may be glad to receive it again in a somewhat 
altered form, especially now, when almost anything relating to 
Russia is eagerly read. But they must remember that little new 
matter is to be expected from this volume, based, as it chiefly is, 
upon experience and observations at least twenty years old. 

On the other hand, it is fair to say that Mr. Edwards’s 


' sketches of Russian character and manners remain in general 


true to the life of to-day. To Russia, since the serfs have been 
now for many years liberated, Byron’s line will apply in some 
degree, “The sun, the soil, but not the slave, the same.” The 
description of the country and climate; of the winter, so ter- 
rible in imagination and so endurable in fact, at least to the 
rich, is yet true, and will be still new to many. The contrast 
between the brilliant winter sun and clear cold of Moscow and 
the chill and penetrating fogs of London, will cause some envy 
among readers in the winter season. Nor have the manners and 
customs of the Russians greatly changed since the early years of 
the present Czar. There are Russians now who might use the 
student’s parable, and make a lamp-shade out of the portrait 
of the Emperor Alexander, to imply that he, like his predeces- 
sor, is “an obstacle to enlightenment.” Changes in Russia have 
been many and considerable; but, with the exception of the - 
emancipation of the serfs, the early effects of which Mr. Edwards 
notices, they have altered little below the surface of society. 
The dinners, with their “thoroughly-national and decidedly- 
peculiar soups,” as described in this volume, are probably still 
eaten in the same “dinatorial sequence ;” to borrow from Mr. 
Edwards a phrase which we cannot say is “thoroughly 
national,” but is certainly as “ decidedly peculiar” as shchee 
soup itself. The sterlet is, we believe, still a favourite fish ; and, 
since Mr. Edwards says so, is no doubt “in form something 
between an eel and a whiting,” though how that combination 
of shapes is contrived we are unable to imagine. The volume 
ends with an amusing sketch of a Russian gentleman, who sold 
all his property and became a sort of respectable and saintly 
tramp, remarkable first for dirt, and secondly for his know- 
ledge of monasteries and monastic history; and of a Russian 
wedding with a somewhat lamentable conclusion. But before 
passing to the second and political volume, it should be said that 
Mr. Edwards translates a number of Kriloff’s fables, several of 
which will be very welcome to those who have not come across 
them, especially after the point at which the author abandons 
his attempt to render Kriloff’s verse into English metre. The 
best of the fables selected by Mr. Edwards is the following, 
which, if it be not new to all readers, is good enough to bear 
repetition :— 

“The frequent collusion between officials when one is the accused 
and the other the judge is illustrated in a fable called ‘ The Pike.’ 
The pike has been plundering the pond in which he lives; the little 
fishes have abundance of proofs, and the culprit is taken before the 
tribunal in a manner suitable to his dignity,—that is to say, in a 
large basin of water. There was no need to go far for judges; they 
lived close by, and grazed on the banks of the pond. There were 
two asses, two or three goats ; and to aid them, a skilled jurisconsult, a 
most experienced fox, was joined to their number. People said that 
the fox’s table was never without tish; indeed, the pike gave him as 
much as he wanted,—charitable soul! However, it seemed impossible 
to shake the impartiality of the judges, for this time the guilt of the pike 


* The Russians at Home and the Russians Abroad. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
London; W. H. Allenand Co, 187% 
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was beyond all doubt. It was resolved to inflict a terrible punishment ; 
and, that other villains might be deterred from like offences, he was 
sentenced to be hanged. ‘Oh,’ said the fox, ‘hanging is too good for 
him. I call upon you, venerable tribunal, to visit his crime with a 
unishment even more severe, Let us drown him!’ ‘The fox is 
right !’ cried the judges, in chorus ; and thereupon the thief was taken 
and thrown into the river.” 
The second volume is, and was no doubt intended to be, less 
amusing than the first. It contains much interesting matter, 
but would have been more instructive, had the materials of 
which it is composed been fused and run together so as to pre- 
sent a single outline. As it is, we are reminded of a well-known 
writer, who presented a number of his old sermons to the public 
as his “ Graver Thoughts.” As he used over again the materials 
of the pulpit, so Mr. Edwards has taken those of the press; but 
jn neither case is the resulting work wholly satisfactory. It would 
perhaps be hypercritical to object that, while this volume pro- 
fesses to deal with the “Russians abroad,” a full half of its 
pages is occupied with transactions belonging to Russian 
domestic history. The answer would probably be that the 
accounts of the reform period in Russia, of the effects of serf 
emancipation, and of Nihilism, are intended to lead up to 
general conclusions as to the influence of Russia on other 
countries. But, unfortunately, this intention is not realised, 
nor are the conclusions at all vigorously drawn. The chapters 
on Nihilism, for example, give very little that is not known to 
any tolerably diligent student of the newspapers; nor is the 
reader much helped towards an opinion as to the effect of 
Nihilism in weakening the foreign influence of Russia. 
Something more is contributed to popular knowledge in the 
account of Panslavonianism, and of the dealings of Russia 
with Poland; but here, as elsewhere, we find detached articles 
and passages of interest,—not a whole, with a beginning, an 
end, anda common purpose. The last chapters, which deal 
with the Russians in Central Asia and Russian expeditions 
towards India, neither spring naturally out of the preceding 
pages, nor have much force in themselves. Dreams of 
Russian armies marching into India were very suitable to the 
minds of the Emperor Paul and the late Mr. Urquhart; are 
found even more useful than the “ Krieg-spiel” for the educa- 
tion of young military officers, and have been of late effectively 
commented upon by the Tekke Turcomans. Mr. Edwards 
appears to agree with all authorities that a Russian invasion of 
India by any large force is impracticable, but he thinks “ that 
the Russians would, on occasion, make use of their position in 
Central Asia for threatening our Indian possessions.” ‘This 
has never been denied or doubted, so far as we know, but the 
occasion is at present sufficiently remote, and no light is thrown 
in this work upon the question of the policy to be adopted in 
view of such a possibility. 


PEER AND POET.* 
Mr. Aint is a workmanlike novelist, and understands the 
mechanism of his craft, in small things and great. He is 
always on his own level; and if that level is not a very lofty 
one, it is, at all events, consistently maintained. There is 
doubtless an artistic advantage in this quality, and probably 
many novel-readers prefer not to be startled,—not to be either 
suddenly let down to unexpected depths, or suddenly upraised 
to attitudes unthought of. Goethe is the mightiest example 
of this school of story-tellers; his voice is never raised 
above the ordinary conversational pitch. Mr. Anthony 
Trollope is our chief latter-day example of the Goethe 
method, and Mr. Aidé is a sort of minor Trollope. He 
has not all Trollope’s detail; he has not half Trollope’s veri- 
similitude ; but his light, and shadow, and colour (or rather the 
absence of them) are very Trollopian. The lines of this story 
are such as might have served for the construction of a power- 
ful edifice: in fact, it is difficult to understand how he re- 
strained himself from treating some situations more forcibly 
than he has done. That he has so restrained himself proves him 
to be wise in his generation, since in the other case the quieter 
parts of the tale would have seemed in comparison unendurably 
tedious. One gets the impression, after a perusal of these pages, 
that the writer was in rather an exhausted frame of mind when he 
set to work—that he had, perhaps, just finished some more ardu- 
ous flight, and came to his present task a good deal “ blown.” 
There is a thinness as well as monotony in his voice, as if he 
were reclining in an easy chair at a great distance from us, and 





* Peer and Poct. By Hamilton Aidé, 3 vols, London; Hurst and Blackett. 





were telling us of events some of which, he remembered, had 
considerably interested him a long while ago. We nowhere find 
the writer’s own heart beating beneath the words; no startling 
catastrophe ever causes him to draw his breath unevenly ; and 
as a consequence, his reader contemplates languidly the most 
stirring vicissitudes, and is in danger of yawning amiably in 
the heroine’s face at the very moment of her dissolution. Joy, 
anguish, life, and death, in Mr. Aidé’s mimic world, are no more 
than different modes of well-bred dullness; his personages 
regard each other vacantly, as if they more than half-doubted 
their own and one another’s existence ; and transact their most 
exciting stage-business as if they had already rehearsed it in 
private ad nauseam. The speakers repeat their parts very 
smoothly, but they never are surprised into the indiscretion of 
an impromptu. 

The title which Mr. Aidé has chosen for his story tells us in 
some measure what sort of fare we have toexpect. Technically, 
he traces the career of an aristocratic young poetaster from his 
boyhood to somewhere between his: five-and-twentieth and 
thirtieth year. As a matter-of-fact, however, the body of the 
work is occupied with discussions relating to the various social 
topics of the day,—religious, artistic, political, and domestic. 
Mr. Aidé’s stream of thought seems to flow with equal facility 
in all these various directions; but the current is nowhere very 
strong, nor does the serenity of its surface often betoken the 
proverbially contingent depth. It is just the sort of talk we 
hear day after day in our drawing-rooms and studios, lacking 
only the flavour and sparkle which occasionally invest even 
familiar subjects when pronounced upon by living persons. We 
do not mean to intimate that Mr. Aidé is not alive, but merely 
that he has not seen fit to communicate any appreciable share 
of the vital spark to the children of his brain. They are like 
the reflections of figures on a plate-glass shop-window ; the out- 
lines are accurate, but the hues of reality are wanting, and you 
can see their background through them ; indeed, unless you pay 
special attention, the background is all you are conscious of. 
Mr. Aidé takes occasion to remark that his novel is not in- 
tended to point a moral; but it does incidentally suggest a 
moral, to the effect that English society is very dreary on its 
surface, and very despicable beneath it. English society may 
perhaps answer to this description, but that is no reason why 
Mr. Aidé (unless he be a satirist, and a satirist is a moralist) 
should expatiate upon the unwelcome fact throughout a thousand 
pages. We know many things in our daily life which we do 
not care to be reminded of in fiction, especially if the fiction do 
not make either wit or indignation its excuse. Itis too much 
like reading over the bill of fare, after eating to repletion. 

By wit, in this connection, we mean wit in the antique or 
Baconian sense,—brilliance and subtlety of allusion, analysis, 
and inference. Wit in the modern sense Mr. Aidé has his due 
share of, and a fair amount of what is called cleverness, that 
quality whereof Mr. George Meredith is the most illustrious 
exponent. Mr. Spooner, the art-critic according to the new 
esthetic lights, and Mr. Briggs, the boisterous painter of the 
fleshly school, are very amusing, and tolerably life-like. Several, 
if not the greater part, of the characters in the book seem to 
be reminiscences, more or less “adapted,” of real persons in 
society, whom one has heard of or seen. The distinction 
between types and personal portraits is often a slender one, and 
always more or less difficult to define. Mr. Aidé has succeeded 
better than many do; but he seems to us hardly to equal, in 
this respect, either the ingenuity or the humour of the 
later productions of Mr. Justin McCarthy. The hero of 
the book is decidedly more typical than the majority of the 
characters, though he pays for it by being even more vague. 
He is Byronic—a Byron blooded—the reverse of a full-blooded 
Byron. He has not the youth and originality of the century 
in him, but its effeteness and artificiality. He is a theorist, a 
Radical, and a talker, outwardly fervent, inwardly selfish and 
cold. He: finally educates himself into scoundrelism, and we 
lose sight of him in a mist of incoherent and perhaps not 
altogether consistent remorse. The alternative hero, Mr. St. 
John, a man of honesty and ugliness, is preferable upon artistic 
as well as upon moral grounds. Of the two heroines, we believe 
in Nelly Dawson the least. She begins as a peasant-girl, and 
ends as the wife of the Radical and poetic peer. But there is 
nothing of the peasant discoverable in the lady; she differs 
from other ladies only in being more beautiful and more meek. 
Now, it does not seem likely that a peasant-girl thus trans- 
figured would be meek, however great might be her beauty. 
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Mr. Aidé may quote Tennyson’s “ Lord of Burleigh” as his 
justification; but if such a case occurred once in poetry, it but 
increases the chances against its occurring a second time,—in 
prose. There is new blood in the lower orders, if there 
is anything; and it will make itself felt in other ways than 
by dint of humility, Of course, Lady Athelstone, née Dawson, 
may have been an exceptional and peculiar character ; but then 
she is out of place in a novel which manifestly deals with repre- 
sentative social types. Miss Silvia Brabazon is a tall, serene, 
Diana-like, likeable young lady, more unconventional in her 
gowns than in her ideas. The dilly-dallying of Lord Athelstone 
between these two women is ingeniously described; and the 


‘analytical comments upon his shifting states of mind are 


elaborated with a minnteness worthy of a better subject, Lord 
Athelstone’s character being to the last degree common-place, and 
unworthy of any serious attention whatever. There is, as usual, 
an American woman, but she is even less successful than most 
of the current attempts to represent our cousins in fiction. 
Americans do not use their whole vocabulary of “ American- 
isms” every time they open their mouths. Mr. Aidé should 
consult Mr. Henry James upon this point, and especially upon 
the correct employment of the word “ guess.” Upon the whole, 
if Peer and Poet cannot be commended as excellent, it may 
‘be recommended as harmless, and its perusal will afford many 
minutes of indolent entertainment. It is the work of a man of 
much versatility and small power of concentration, and if it 
produces no serious impression upon the memory, at all events 
it leaves no unpleasant taste in the mouth. 





CAIRD’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.* 

Tux present state of philosophy in England is most hopeful, 
and full of encouragement to all who take an interest in the 
higher speculation. Philosophy has again won to her service 
some of the highest intellects of ourtime. The peculiar philo- 
sophical tradition of England, in a modified form, it is true, 
but still the English tradition, has its exponents and defenders. 
Science, also, has been forced to become metaphysical, and it is 
of great interest to observe how the foremost scientific thinkers 
and workers of our time have been constrained to face the 
ultimate questions of philosophy. On a candid survey of our 
philosophical literature, we are constrained to admit that the 
Hegelian philosophy has won to its service many of the 
clearest and most profound minds among our living philoso- 
phers, and a thoughtful observer of our periodical literature 
may trace the influence of that school in the treatment of ques- 
tions of history, science, art, and theology, which at first sight 
seem far removed from the metaphysic of Hegel. Nor is this 
surprising, when we remember who are the leaders of British 
Hegelianism. They are men patient in thought, who 
have in large measure the capacity of taking trouble, who 
are diligent in tracing the movement of thought from age 
to age, who have extraordinary powers of exposition; some of 
them occupy positions in the Universities which afford to them 
opportunities of influencing the minds of students at their most 
impressible stage, and of indoctrinating them with the ideas 
of their philosophy; most of them are enthusiastic in their 
work, and are charged with that mysterious personal influence 
~which eludes investigation and defies definition, but which is 
felt by all who come into contact with leaders of men in any 
department. When men like these, high in academical position, 
give themselves to the energetic and enthusiastic exposition 
and defence of a philosophy, we may be assured that it will 
make progress. And such men have devoted themselves to the 
exposition and defence of the philosophy of Hegel. Hutchison 
Stirling led the way, in his Secret of Hegel ; and he was speedily 
followed by Wallace, in his translation of Hegel’s Logic, with 
the luminous introduction he prefixed to it ; by Green’s edition 
of Hume; and by Edward Caird, in his great book on Kant. 
Articles and lesser works abound, but it is sufficient to have men- 
tioned the works of the leaders of the Hegelian school of British 
philosophy, to show that Hegelianism has become a power in 
English thought, with which all English thinkers will have to 
reckon. The Hegelian way of looking at nature, at organic 
life, at history and its products, is coming into vogue, and it is 
well that facilities for the study of this philosophy are being 
multiplied. 

Whatever may be held of Hegelianism as a philosophy, this 





* An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By John Caird, D.D., Principal 
cand Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 








much may be safely said,—that it is a higher and a more adequate 
solution than that which has led to the setting-up of mechani. 
cal force as the one solvent of difficulties in science, art, and 
philosophy. Uncouth and outlandish as it sounds, Hegelianism 
recognises factors as operative in history to which materialism 
and positivism offer no asylum. No doubt, it makes claims 
which as yet it has been unable to substantiate. It identifies 
absolute thought with human philosophy. It professes to 
explain the universe, and to show how the notion in its three. 
fold necessary movement gives rise to mechanism, to chemical 
action, to organism, to individual self-consciousness, to objec- 
tive self-consciousness in races and peoples, and absolute 
self-consciousness in, e.g., art, religion, and philosophy. The 
Hegelian position is the opposite of that of Shakespeare, for 
there are no things in heaven or on earth undreamt of in this 
philosophy. Zhought, in the Hegelian sense, accounts for and 
explains all. A necessity is thus laid on the Hegelian school 
to apply their philosophy to all problems of science, art, 
religion, and philosophy. It must account for everything, or 
abdicate. Hence the abounding labours of the school in 
history, specially in the history of religion and of philosophy. 
In a unique way, it has been incumbent on them to give an air 
of concreteness to their system. Though there is no word they 
hate so much as the word “abstract,” it must be said that 
abstractness is the charge to which their system is peculiarly 
liable. Their system moves in free space, unrelated to all kinds 
of knowledge which men actually do know. Even if it were true, 
it would give only a knowledge of possibilities of knowledge, and 
not a knowledge of what is actually known. Inits spiral, threefold 
movement, in which in continuous and successive revolution the 
notion works out its destiny, it seems to account for all possible 
universes. So long as it dwells apart, and refrains from contact 
with the actual world we know, the notion reigns supreme; but 
there has been a difficulty felt in getting the notion into actual 
relation with the universe known to us. This difficulty is the 
secret of the strong compulsion which forces Hegelianism to 
prolonged study.in history and its products, if by any means it 
were possible for Hegelians to justify the fundamental postulate 
of their philosophy by application to actual concrete fact. After 
diligent study of all the works referred to above, our conviction 
is that the point of contact between the actual universe and 
the universe created by the momenta of the notion, remains yet 
to be discovered. 

The remarks made on the philosophy of Hegel generally are 
applicable to Hegel's philosophy of religion, as expounded by 
Principal Caird. The title of Principal Caird’s book contains 
no reference to Hegel, but the book is Hegelian throughout. 
It is a remarkable book, in many ways,—remarkable in the fact 
that it proceeds from the pen of a Scottish clergyman, bred in 
the Presbyterianism of Scotland, nurtured on the metaphysic of 
the Scottish school, and on the theology of the Westminster 
Confession. It is remarkable also for its marvellous power of 
exposition and graceful subtlety of thought. Hegel’s solu- 
tion of the problem of religion is at length adequately 
represented in English literature. Hegelianism has never 
appeared so attractive as it appears in the clear and 
fluent pages of Principal Caird. It must be confessed, 
however, that the book is hard reading. We feel that we are 
learning a new language. Old words have new meanings. 
We had often met in other pages with the words rational and 
thought, and had attached to them a certain definite significance. 
But we had not read much of the book of Principal Caird when 
we found ourselves asking whether he was using these words in 
the sense we knew. And on reflection and comparison, we 
recognised that we had entered into a region where the old laws 
of logic and of speech no longer obtained. We knew about 
affirmation and negation, about contradiction and identity, and 
about many other pairs of words which had been wedded to- 
gether in popular speech and in other philosophies, and had to 
bear a heavy burden of work; but the old words in their old 
sense were now superannuated. Everything has become organic. 
We are in the whirl of a vast movement, where everything be- 
comes something else, and after an interval, becomes itself again, 
with something superadded in the process. Contradictions get 
to be united, and discords become harmonious, and thought, as 
the universal reconciler of contradictions, is king and lord of 
all. Howhasitall happened? Principal Caird’s answer is—the 
Hegelian answer generally is—it is organism that does it. The 
universe is a vast organic unity, not yet completely organic ; 
but it will be so, when the capacity of thought shall be equal to 
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the content of being, and when self-consciousness shall be truly 


absolute. This vast organic unity, which is organic as a whole, 
is organic also in every part. When once you have grasped 
differences and contradictions in the unity of thought, you have 
implicitly solved the problem of the universe. If you have 
mastered the problem in any presentation of it, you only need 
patient thought in rendering explicit what was implicit in your 
solution ; you only need to bring it into clear consciousnes, and 
you have the solution of the mystery of the universe. It is the 
same problem everywhere. Meet a Hegelian philosopher where 
you may,—meet him in the region where mechanical force rules, 
and he will show you contradictions merging in a higher 
unity. In science, the organism is the union of contradictory 
opposites ; in metaphysics, knowledge is the union of self and 
not-self in the consciousness of self; in ethics, morality is the 
reconciliation of the opposite tendencies of impulse and 
reason; in religion, why, religion is the union of the finite 
and the infinite spirit, in the higher and true Infinite which 
comprehends and is the reconciliation of both. Thus, the 
problem of religion is only one form—perhaps the highest 
form—of the universal problem; and the universal solution 


will also apply here. 

We do not enter at present on the considerations of the 
various preliminary discussions and criticisms of objections 
which occupy the opening chapters of this volume. The 
relativity of human knowledge, the nature and authoritative 
character of religious knowledge, the necessity of religion, 
materialism, the proofs of the existence-of God, and the in- 
adequacy of religious knowledge in its unscientific form are 
passed under review ; but we hasten on to the most vital state- 
ment in the book :— 


“But thought is capable of another and deeper movement. It can 
rise to a universality which is not foreign to, but the very inward 
nature of things in themselves, not the universal of an abstraction 
from the particular and different, but the unity which is immanent 
in them, and finds in them its own necessary expression; not an 
arbitrary invention of the observing and classifying mind, unifying 
in its own imagination things which are yet essentially different, but 
an idea which expresses the inner dialectic, the movement or process 
towards unity, which exists in and constitutes the being of the 
objects themselves. This deeper and truer universality is that which 
may be designated ideal or organic universality. The idea of a living 
organism, as we formerly saw, is not a common element which can 
be got at by abstraction and generalisation, by taking the various 
parts and members, stripping away their differences, and 
forming a notion of that which they have in common. That 
in which they differ is rather just that out of which their 
unity arises, and in which is the very life and being of the 
organism; that which they have in common, they have, not as 
members of a living organism, but as dead matter, and what you have 
to abstract in order to get it is the very life itself. Moreover, the 
universal in this case is not last, but first. We do not reach it by 
first thinking the particulars, but conversely, we get at the true 
notion of the particulars only through the universal. What the parts 
or members of an organism are—their form, place, structure, propor- 
tion, functions, relations, their whole nature and being—is determined 
by the idea of the organism which they are to compose. It is it 
which produces them, not they it. In it lies their reason and ground. 
They are its manifestations or specifications. It realises itself in 
them, fulfils itself in their diversity and harmony. Nor, again, can 
we reach this unity merely by predication or affirmation, by asserting, 
—that is, of each part or member that it is, and what it is. On the con- 
trary, in order to apprehend it, with your thought of what it is, you 
must inseparably connect that also of what it is not. You cannot 
determine the particular member or organ save by reference to that 
which is its limit or negation... ... Lastly, in a still deeper way 
does negation or a negative movement of thought enter into the idea 
of an organic whole. Its ideal nature is not immediate, but is reached 
by a process of growth or development. But the notion of develop- 
ment is one which cannot be apprehended merely by affirmation or 
by a series of affirmations, but oniy by a process which includes affir- 
mation and negation; or more precisely, perpetual affirmation and 
perpetual negation solved in reaffirmation.” (pp. 229-30-31.) 


From this follows the solution of the problem of religion. Finite 
spirit can realise itself only through infinite spirit, and the 
Infinite must contain in itself the determination of the finite, 
and the relation of the two is that of organic unity. Applica- 
tions follow to the relation of morality and religion, and to the 
relation of the philosophy to the history of religion. But the 
kernel of the book lies in the passage we have quoted. 

As to the main position of this philosophy, we have to state 
that it cannot be expressed in human language. Principal 
Caird is constrained to proceed by using these categories of the 
understanding which his system repudiates. In his style, at 
all events, he assumes that of two contradictories one or other 
must be true, and affirmation and negation are constantly used 
by him as they are used in common language. His philosophy 
excludes that of Herbert Spencer and discards Materialism, 





and yet he never can be sure that these systems may not be 
other sides of his own system, contradictories which may be 
solved in the higher unity of a philosophy yet to be. His 
system gives him no right to use the ordinary processes of logic, 
or to reason by means of them as if they were valid. All that 
his book has in common with other books, its use of language, 
its reasoning by processes of logic, its criticisms of other systems, 
are all of them so many protests and criticisms of the system 
he endeavours to set forth. Hegelianism is without relation to 
the speech which men use, to the processes by which they reason ; 
and every attempt to set it forth can only be made by constantly 
affirming what they deny, and denying what they affirm. 

A solution of the problem of religion which leaves unsolved 
the great questions connected with evil and with sin, which 
practically regards these as necessary elements in the move- 
ments of the notion, is on the face of it inadequate. The rela- 
tion of finite mind to the infinite is only one element of the 
problem. You cannot bring man wholly under the category of 
mind. He is morethan mind, and more than self-consciousness. 
In fact, here Hegelianism makes a false abstraction, in making 
which it has served itself heir to the false abstractions of other 
philosophies. There is no such thing as mind, apart from per- 
sons. Mind and person are inseparably connected. And it is by 
neglecting this that Hegelianism has attained to its seeming uni- 
versality. It is worthy of notice that while Hegelians speak 
much of the individual, and of the necessity of his transcending 
his own consciousness, seldom or never does the great word 
“personality” fall from their pens. But neither the problem of 
knowledge nor of religion can be solved, until the “abysmal deeps 
of personality’ have first been fathomed. Further, the solution. 
of Principal Caird implies the rejection of the transcendence of 
God. His system knows only of an immanent reason, of a self- 
consciousness which is identified with the universe, or which does 
not exist apart from the universe. But any adequate solution of 
the problem of religion must be prepared to take account not 
only of the immanence of God in the world, but also of his 
transcendence. And if it is to be a solution which may be 
called “ Christian,” it must be prepared with an explanation of 
the opening verse of Revelation,—“In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” Christian philosophy 
must ever stand or fall with this verse, for it absolutely 
separates Christian philosophy from all systems which imply 
the identity of God and the universe. 

The history of Hegelianism in Germany has shown that 
there is a tendency inherent in it to deny the unique position 
and unique claims of Christ. No’ one individual of the race, 
it is affirmed, can occupy the position which Christianity 
assigns to Him, for the idea can never attain to adequate 
self-consciousness in the history of any one individual. 
So it has been argued; and without any historical investiga- 
tion, without any serious examination of the evidence, 
the extreme left of Hegelianism proceeded to dethrone 
Him, and to make Him only a member of the human race. 
No doubt, Hegelianism still retains a Trinity, but a Trinity 
absolutely without relation to the historical Christ. But here 
we get no help from Principal Caird. We have references to 
some of the passages of Scripture which give expression to the 
deeper relations of the soul to the living God. But everywhere 
religion is conceived of as the completion of a process of thought, 
urged on and completed by an internal necessity. It appears 
to us that in this philosophy of religion there is no room for a 
form of religion which rests on a historical basis, and works on 
data historically given, which brings into consciousness truths 
divinely revealed, and which continually works on and by per- 
sonal agents. But a religion which has for its foundation a 
series of great historical facts, and has for its sustaining power 
a constant relation to a person, and for its motive force the 
coustraining force of a love which knew no bounds in its lavish 
sacrifice for others, is the highest form of religion; it is Chris- 
tianity. And we can find no room for Christianity in a phile- 
sophy of religion which at its best and highest is only a form 
of thought, whose movements are determined by an inner 
necessity, and whose highest aim is the identity of thought and 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Freedom in Setence and Teaching. From the German of Erns 
Haeckel. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—This is a reply to Virchow’s stric- 
tures on the evolution theory, in his famous Munich address of 1877. 
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Haeckel, as every one knows, is one of the ablest exponents of that 
theory, and he regards it as so absolutely proven as to have a claim 
to be taught in schools. Virchow, as he thinks, very unworthily tried 
to discredit it by bringing in political considerations, and suggesting 
that it has close affinities with the wild and revolutionary specula- 
tions of socialism. Haeckel argues that the new theory of descent 
and the natural-selection hypothesis rather point in the direction that 
“many are called, but few chosen,’ and that their tendency is de- 
cidedly aristocratic, rather than democratic. Darwinism, in fact, 
teaches that in human life “only a small and chosen majority can 
exist and flourish, while the enormous majority perish miserably.” 
We are evidently on the borders of the ghastliest type of Calvinism. 
Haeckel strongly objects to the Christian dogmas; is this horrible 
dogma to be substituted for them? If so, we do not understand 
what he can mean by ‘the happy results which, in his opinion, 
the modern doctrine of evolution will entail when the true, 
natural religion, founded on reason, takes the place of the 
dogmatic religion of the Church.’’ We should say that such teach- 
ing as that to which he looks forward would be very likely to 
provoke a furious protest from the social democrats, and so might 
help on their cause, by means of an intensely violent reaction. What 
Virchow meant by these theories being allied to socialism was that, 
in his view, both are alike subversive of all our traditional concep- 
tions of morality. In fact, as Haeckel admits, they will lead ulti- 
mately to nothing less than a new religion. We must tell him that 
he is hitting out wildly when he talks of the deeds of “learned 
divines being written in letters of blood,’ and again of the “un- 
broken and horrible series of crimes of every kind which is offered 
by the history of the Roman Popes.” We are sure that his friend, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, whose prefatory note is sensible and moderate enough, 
will not approve nonsense of this sort. Let the writer stick to his own 
special line, and not meddle with the history of the Church or of the 
Popes, of which, if this is a fair sample, he is profoundly ignorant. 
Such a man is hardly fitted to plead the cause of freedom in science, 
or, indeed, in anything else ; his prejudices are too violent and con- 
firmed. No wonder that sober-minded people get frightened, and 
now and then lose their self-possession, in the face of such unscru- 
pulons assertions. 


Essays of To-day: Religious and Theological. By William Wilber- 
force Newton. (Boston: A. Williams.)—Mr. Newton is a clergyman 
of the Episcopal Church in Boston, which may indeed be congratulated 
On its possession of so able a minister. These twelve essays are as 
good of their kind as anything that we have scen for some time. 
Their general character is sympathetic rather than positive. We 
finish the volume without gaining any clear idea what are the 
opinions which the writer personally holds, but at the same time we 
are quite sure that he can take a comprehensive view of the movement 
of religious thought, can appreciate very diverse schools of thinkers, 
and can bring to the consideration of all the questions which he 
handles a candid and intelligent judgment. Such a tone of mind 
makes it at least probable that the writer belongs to what may be 
called, if such names must be used, the Broad Church. And indeed 
Mr. Newton’s language becomes somewhat warmer than that of 
sympathy and respect, when he has to speak of Maurice and 
Robertson. It would not be easy to select any of the essays for 
special praise. They are very level in the merit of execution. Per- 
haps those on “The Age of the Schoolmen,” “ Edward Irving,’”’ and 
Missionary Lives,” are the best. 


A Tangled Web. From the French of Madame Nelly Lientier. By 
Mary Dick. (Remington.)—The “tangled web” is that which “we 
weave, when first we venture to deceive.” The particular deception 
about which this plot is woven is of an innocent, even, in some sense, 
of a meritorious sort. A blind man loses in a fire, from which he is 
himself with difficulty rescued, a casket of papers, which make to 
him in some mysterious way the difference between poverty and 
riches. His daughter, anxious to save him from distress, pretends 
that these also were rescued. The result is that the blind man 
believes himself to be still fairly well-off, and that his family have to 
submit to numberless privations and annoyances, and to devise 
numberless schemes, in order to conceal from him the real situation 
of affairs. How they are delivered from these straits by a potent 
pecuniary Providence, which intervenes just at the right time, we 
shall not explain. Such a Providence there is, and there is alsoa 
malignant influence on which there ultimately descends a Nemesis 
stern enough to satisfy the most exacting poetical justice. The 
whole story strikes us as being somewhat unreal both in its incidents 
and in its morality, but it has a certain interest, and the translation 
is sufficiently well done. 

A Year in India. By Anthony George Shiell. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
—It is, we presume, for a certain dramatic interest that Mr. Shiell 
prefixes to his narrative of “A Year in India’ an account of how he 
ascended Mont Blanc. Or is it because the public may be expected 
to feel an interest in anything that he does ; and even, for he does not 
shrink from the experiment, to read his verse? Throughout the 





Sa. 
volume the personality of the writer is somewhat intrusively present ; 
and the style, generally vigorous and picturesque, is occasionally dig. 
figured by affectation and an air of self-consciousness, Alliteration 
is doubtless an effective figure, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Shiel] 
was ‘able to make use in the cause of Jingoism of so sonorous a 
phrase as the “political poltroons and debilitated doctrinaires 
who are perpetually advocating the abdication of their country,” 
But it is possible to sacrifice too much to it, and it ig not 
a happy instance of its use when Mr. Shiell describes a city 
where there are now probably left but the very slightest vestiges of 
orthodoxy, as “ the prim little capital of Calvinism and chronometers,”® 
Once arrived in India—and it docs not take him much more than 
fifty pages to get there—Mr. Shiell is more satisfactory to hig 
readers. He chooses the things which he will describe with judg. 
ment, and throws plenty of power into his descriptions. When he 
allows his style to pass the limits of soberness, as in his rhapsody about 
the Taj, he does not fail to apologise. ‘‘ Cawnpore” and “ the Holy 
City of Benares’’ may be mentioned as good specimens of his manner, 
He gives us a description of the ‘‘ cicisbeism’’ which is the custom 
“at the Hills” that is somewhat startling, despite of all his assevera- 
tions of its innocence. When he gets to Cashmere, he joins, we ob- 
serve, the unanimous chorus which denounces the shameful mig. 
government of the Maharajah. Let us hope that a new régime in 
British India will do something to remedy this evil. Can it be true 
that “often in the hot weather as many as six or seven dead bodieg 
at a time are dragged out of a single one” of the third and fourth 
class railway-carriages ? 

The Military Religious Orders of the Middle-Ages. By F.C. Wood- 
house, M.A. (S.P.C.K.)—This is a useful summary of an interesting 
history. We cannot ‘agree with all that Mr. Wodehouse says in hig 
introduction. ‘To us, he seems to rate the value of “ chivalry’’ far too 
highly. It was a step in the progress of society, but not more than 
astep. It did something for woman ; but it is too much to say that 
through its action, “not losing her natural modesty, she nevertheless 
exercised mighty influence by gentle and unobtrusive agencies, and 
more than repaid men for their gallantry by making them gentle and 
chaste and cautious.”: Mr. Woodhouse surely has looked at the inner 
life of medieval society through rose-coloured spectacles, when he 
is able to write like this ; and he has taken, to say the least, a good deal 
for granted, when, comparing Achilles with the Chevalier Bayard, he 
says that the latter is “ full of all the noble and supernatural qualities 
that Christ came into the world to display and to teach men to imitate.” 
Passing on from ‘this, we come on an account of “The Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem,” in which their gallant stand at Rhodes, 
against the tide of Turkish conquest meets with due honour, and 
their other conflicts are fittingly recorded. To the Knights of Ste 
John, indeed, is allotted by far the greatest part of the volume. The 
local habitation which they occupied, with so much distinction, for so 
many years, entitles them to their pre-eminence over an Order which 
once ranked above them, that of the Knights Templars, A third 
chapter is givento the Teutonic Knights, a fourth to “Spanish and 
Portuguese Orders,’ which had their origin in the long war with the 
Moors. After them comes a brief account of‘ English Orders ;” and 
there is an appendix, which contains a list and brief description of 
‘“‘ Orders of Knighthood, Legendary, Honorary, and Modern.” 

History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858. By Colonel G. B. Malle- 
son, C.S.I. Vol. II. (Allen and Co.)—Colonel Malleson takes up his 
story at the siege of Delhi, which he describes in a narrative of re- 
markable vigour and interest. It is here, indeed, that his style and 
method of description show to particular advantage. He tells the 
story in all the detail that he can command, is not: content with indi- 
cating the outline of the operations, but does all the justice that he 
can to the merits, and, it should be added, the demerits, of individual 
commanders and combatants. All this gives an interest to the story 
which the older writers did not command; though possibly contem- 
poraries may view it with a favour which posterity, overpowered by the 
enormous bulk of the historical literature with which it will have to 
contend—a year under this-system demands as much space as & 
century under the old—can scarcely extend to it. This 
kind of narrative is followed with fair case when the reader’s 
attention is concentrated on a single spot, as at Delhi, or at 
the relief of Lucknow. It becomes perplexing, when he has to 
follow the operations of several columns. We shall not attempt to 
make any estimate of Colonel Mulleson’s merits as an historian, 
except as they fairly come into the province of literary criticism. In 
this respect they are considerable. His narrative holds the attention 
of the reader with unflagging power. But we may say so much, that 
his judgments on men, on their military and even their personal 
qualities, are given with an energy of which the ,wisdom is doubtful, 
considering how recent are the events dealt with. We may give, as 
an instance, the account on page 75 of a.well-known leader of 
Irregular Horse, whose name we need not mention. Is it not too 
much to say of him that “he would have been at home in the 
camp of Wallenstein, the sack of Magdeburg ?” Short 
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Nipal, and Burma. By J. Talboys Wheeler. (Macmillan.)— 
This seems to us to be an excellent sketch of Indian history. The 
chief difficulty of the writer of such a book as this—given the neces- 
gary qualification of a thorough acquaintance with his subject—is to 
preserve the feeling of perspective. To write a history of India in 
fifty volames is easy enough to anexpert in the subject, if he only can 
command the leisure ; but to compress it into a volume of moderate 
size, and to avoid the dullness of an epitome, is a task of no small 
difficulty. Mr. Wheeler has performed it with fair success. His narra- 
tive of the Mutiny is excellent, and we notice that his estimate of the 
action which Colonel Malleson judges so severely is much more 


favourable. 

New Epirions.—In the. Beginning: Reizarks on Certain Modern 
Views of the Creation, by Richard Hill Saunders, M.A. (Pickering) ; 
The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century (Longmans) ; The Passion Play 
at Ober-Ammergau, by the Rev. Gerald Molloy (Burns and Oates) ; 
Can Nothing be Done ? the Story of Robert Raikes, by the Rev. Charles 
Bullock, B.D. (Home Words Publishing Office) ; An Essay on the Life 
and Genius of Calderon, by the Archbishop of Dublin (Macmillan) ; 
and Louisiana, and That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, by Francis Hodgson Bur- 
nett (Macmillan). From the same publishers, we also have the First 
Greek Grammar, by W. Guinon Rutherford, B.A., which appears in a 
“ new edition, enlarged.” : 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———--_>--——_— 
Allen (Captain J.), Life, Death, and Victories, 12mo .........(Morgan & Scott) 20 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, new edition, 12mo (J. Blackwood) 26 
Balfour (F. M.), Treatise on Comparative Embryology, Vol. 1 ...(Macmillan) 18 0 
Ballantyne (R. M.), Floating Light of the Goodwin Sands, 9th ed. ...(Nisbet) 50 
Ballantyne (RK. M.), Six Months at the Cape, new edition, cr 8vo ......(Nisbet) 36 
Bede (C.). Adventures of Verdant Green, 123rd Tbousand,,.... (J. Blackwood) 3/6 
Besant (W ) and J, Rice, Monks of Thelema, new edition (Chatto & Windus) 20 
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Marriage & Ja Mode, a Romance, 3 vols Cr BVO ....ccseeseeeeees dcenesa (Remington) 21/0 
Massey (L.), The Children of Holy Scripture, 4to ...(Cassell & Co.) 3,6 
Meredith (G.), The Egoist, a Comedy, er 8vo....... ‘ ..(C. K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Moths, by Onida, new edition. er Svo .......6 .(Chatto & Windus) 5/0 
Morse (E. S.), First Book of Zoology, new edition, « (C. K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 
Painter (R. B.), Science a Stronghold of Belief, er Svo.. S. Low & Co.) 10/6 
Pascoe (F.), Zoological Classification, 2nd edition, 12m0........0.. (Van Voorst) 12/0 
Payn (J.), Less Black Than We Are Painted, new ed, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Pirie (J.), School Manual of the Law of Moses, 12m0........ece000+.....-(Stanford) 1/6 
Russell (M.), Madonna, Verses, 12mo (Simpkin & Co.) 16 
Saunders (J.), Practical Hints for Pupil-Teachers, 4th ed ...... (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Smith (T.), Mediseval Missions, Cr SVO ........c.ccccccceccescecseccesecccsecesecces (Clark) 46 
Smith, Summary of the Law, &c., of Ecclesiastical Courts (Stevens & Haynes) 6/0 
Tarbuck (L.), Handbook of House Property, 2nd edition, er 8vo (Lockwood) 36 
Upham (T. C.), Interior or Hidden Life, new edition, cr 8vo ...... (Dickinson) 36 
Urquhart (J. W.), Electric Light, &c., er 80 ....06... cc cceceeeed (Lockwood) 7/6 
Vectigalia. or Gleanings from the Isle of Wight, folio ... ...(Stanford) 21/0 
Wale (B. B.), The Closing Days of Christendom, cr 8vo..... (Partridge) 50 
Waller (J. F.), Pictures of English Literature, new ed, 4to......(Cassell & Co.) 50 
Wordsworth, Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible (Smith & Elder) 7/6 
Wylie (J.), History of the Waldenses, ur 8vo ..................+0...(Cassell & Co.) 2/6 
La hl ry 
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Birthday and Everyday Book (The), 32mo (Simpkin & Co.) 20 LT e ieee sheaiatia tl 
Bowen (H. (:), Simple English Poems, 12mo......... ves tensee(O K, Paul & Co.) 30 EPPS’S UPL 
Brooke (S. A.), Theology in the English Poets, 4th ed. ...... (O. K. Paul & Co.) 50 | The product of a special refining process. 
Burn (R. S.), Outlines of Farm Management, new edition, 12mo (Lockwood) 26 It is sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- 
Burn (R. 8.), Outlines of Landed Estate Management, 2nd ed ...(Lockwood) 26 CHOCO LATE ence of coffee, and is essentially a chocolate for 
ne tr i and His Salvation, — edition, er 8vo —— 36 | afternoon use. 
Bushnell (R.), Vicarious Sacrifice, new edition, er 8vo ............... (Dickinson) 46 Sold only in Packets, 6d each 
Cicero, First and Second Philippies, by J. R. King, 2nd ed ...(Simpkin & Co.) 26 NT a “a . - ‘ 
Cobban (J. M.), The Cure of Souls, 12m0 ....0.......00.0--: (Chatto & Windus) 20 ESSENCE. Labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO., 
— ~. &, A cg Notes on the Gospels, 2nd ed, cr Gro... (Sinaia & On) 20 Homeopathic Chemists. 
ottage Readings in Genesis, new edition, 12mo .................. (J. Blackwood) 26 o—9 Sat eerie 

Croger (F. J.), The Masonic Muse, &c., royal 8vo ......(Spencer) 26 WASH | NA LDIRE’S PRIZE-MEDAL DOG 
Cunningham (W.), Christian Civilization, 12mo (Maemillan) 5/0 SOAP destroys Insects, cleanses the Skiu, and 
Definitions and Similes, cr 8v0 ......seecee.ce.ceseeceee . (Groombridge) 26 YOUR improves the coat and general health of the Dog. 

mmark, Sweden, and Norway, Guide to, new ed, , l2mo ...(C. Smith) 36 a Price 1s, of Chemists, Perfumers, Grocers, and 
Donaldson (T. L.), Handbook of Specifications, new ed., 8vo ...... (Lockwood) 31/6 DOGS. Stores, 
aed and << Poems, by * J. L.,” 12mo (Macmillan) 36 

ryptand the Egyptians, a Retrospect, & ., Cr SVO ..s.secseseeeee ... (Brook & Co.) 6 y ART T i INK sca P ; 
Elwell (E. S.), The Boy Colonists, new edition, cr 8vo . .(Simpkin & Co.) 2,0 Ts ART JOURN AL, th for J UNE (price 2s 6d), 
Fullow (S. W.), The King and the Countess, 12mo ......... «(Ward & Lock) 20 Fae weer sido 


Gardner (J.), Heroines of Missionary Enterprise, new ed. 
Gardner (J.), Ministering Men, new edition, 12mo........ 
Hertslet, Commercial Treaties, Vol. 14, 8VO .........ceseeeee 
Hewitt nig" Class Book for Elementary Mechanics, part 1, cr 8vo ...(Philip) 

Birthday Text-Book (The), 8. .s..cc.cssssceessseeeseesee(SimMpkin & Co.) 


Illustrated 


Jebb (R. G.), Modern Greece, Two Lectures, cr 8vo .... 
Jebb (R. C.), Selection from the Attic Philosophers, 8vo . 
Johnston, Pictorial Illustrations of Geological Terms, 4to 


Kossuth (L.)., Memories of My Exile, 8v0 .......ceceeeeeee 


g (A.), Twenty-Two Ballades in Blue China, l2mo . 
Lawson (J. A.), The Wandering Naturalist, cr 8vo .... 


London Guide (The), 1880, How to Get From, &c. .. 
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SSCSoocegoans 


1. The GOOSE MARKET, \e 
2. ELIJAH, AHAB, and JEZEBEL, in NABOTH’S VINEYARD. After T. M. 


CRACOW. After A. Schonn 


NAUGHTY PUSSY. After E. Farasyn. 


LITERARY CONTENTS :— 


A Museum or Picture-Gallery : its Func- | The Royal Academy. 
tions and its Formation. 


By John} Corporation Plate and Insignia of Office, 
&e. By L. Jewitt, F.S.A. Illustrated. 


Cemeteries and Mosque Tombs, Cairo. | The Gardens and Parks of the World. 
By E. T. Rogers and Miss Rogers. | 


Illustrated. 
| The Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition. 














MacCormac (W.), Antiseptic Surgery, 8V0........0.0+. “(Smith & Elder) 15 Original Designs for Art Manufacture,| Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
Mackay (G. A.), Twenty-One Days in India, cr 8yo. ..(W. H. Allen) 4 Illustrated, Reviews, &c. 
Maggs (J.), Round Europe with the Crowd, cr 8vo.... ...(W. H. Allen) 5,0 | Quentin Matsys the Elder. [Illustrated | 0 
Manual of Teaching (The), Advanced Series, cr 8vo ....... ..(National Society) 5 London: ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane. 
YCEUM THEATRE.| ROSVENOR GALLERY OLLEGE HOME 


—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, HENRY 


IRVING.—Every Evening (excepting Saturday, May | 
-TNSTITUTE of 


= and the Saturdays in June), at 7.45, the MER- 
HANT of VENICE (terminating with the Trial Scene) 
Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Con- 
cluding with an Idyll, by W. G. Wills, entitled 
IOLANTHE. Iolanthe, Miss Ellen Terry; .Count 
Tristan, Mr. Irving. Every Saturday Evening, com- 
mencing with Saturday, May 29th, will be performed, 
the BELLS (Mathias, Mr. Irving), and LOLANTHE. Mr. 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. 


YCEUM.— Morning Performances, 

: May 29th, and every Saturday during June, at 2 

o'clock, the MERCHANT of VENICE. Sbylock, Mr. 
Irving ; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 


EE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 5 Pall Mall East, 
from 10 till 6. Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








—————_———_ 





J SUMMER EXHIBITION.—NOW OPEN from 
9 till 7,—Admission, 1s; Season Tickets, 5s. 





PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS.— The FORTY-SIXTH 

| ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now open, from 9 till 

dusk. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall, S.W. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
| “ Biondin,” the most wonderful Automaton of 
| the Age, performs daily on the high-rope. Shake- 
sperean Recitals: Macbeth, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, 
by Mr. Marlande Clarke, illustrated by Stage and 
| Dioramic Effects. A Holiday in Scotland, by Mr. B. 
J. Malden, with beautiful Natural Photographs, pre- 
ared specially for this Lecture. The Phenomena of 
Gotan and Phosphorescence, by Mr. J, L. King. 
The Magician Foiled: a new and amusing Ghost 
Entertainment, written by Ellis Reynolds, recited by 
Miss Alice Burnelle. Admission to the whole, 1s. 





LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, O.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esgq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


Spplication to 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 





M Rk. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
b Honours of London) receives a limited num- 
ber of RESIDENT PUPILS. Terms moderate.— 
“ Queenslea,” Liverpool Road, Kingston Hill. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 
on July 20th.—For further particulars, apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, S herborue, 
Dorset. 


HURCH REFORM UNION.—Per- 

sous desirous of obtaiuing Copies of the REPORT, 

just published, may obtain them free on application to 

the Hon. Sees., Rev. E.R. DIGGLE, 36 Dorset Square, 

Regent's Park, London; A. GREY, Esq., M.P., 

Brooks's Club, St, James's Street, Londua, W.; A. 
TOYNBEE, Esq., Balliol College, Oxfurd. 


| eaten FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


DATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
| EIGHT PRIZE NEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 
Are tree from SMELL, 
Are Manufactured 
Without Phosphorus. 
| Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed. 
Are very DAMP-PROOF. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EL4HT PRIZE MEDALS. 


ne TO HEALTH. 
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ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
_4 Square.— The 39th ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Members will be held in the READ- 
ING-ROOM, on Monday, May 31st, at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. The Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon 
in the chair.—By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
May 10th, 1880. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL—FIVE 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (of £40, £30, 

and £20), to be examined for on June 22nd, at 

Sedbergh or in London.—Apply for particulars to the 
He d Master, H. G, HART, sq. 


VETTES COLLEGE, EDINBU RGH. 

—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS: :—Two of £60; Two 
of £50; Twoof £30; Two of £20.—Examination in 
July. Candidates residing in England may be 
examined in London.—For particulars, apply to 
the HEAD MASTER, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon.—Four, of the value of Thirty Guineas per 
annum, will be open to Competition to all boys under 
fourteen on the day of the ‘icneeneee (June 29th). 
—Apply t to the WARDEN. 











OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve to be competed 

for on June 29th. Value from 70 Guineas (covering 

School Fees) to £20. Ages under 144 and 15}. Can- 

didates may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 

preferred, in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


‘INDERGARTEN. — T heory and 
Practice combined.—Miss FRANKS, A.C.P., 

A.F.S, who has studied under Madame de Portugall, 

Inspectrice of Infant Schools for the Canton of 

Geneva, has a Kindergarten in thorough working 

order at 143 Camden Road, and is now willing to 
receive THREE YOUNG LADIES as resident pupils. 


EXETER SCHOOL. 


TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 
£60 per annum, tenable for two years, are offered 
for competition at an Examinatin to be held at the 
School on Thursday, September 16th.—Apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 








R EPTON SCHOOL.—An Examination 

will be held in July at Sir JOHN PORTE'S 
SCHOOL for the purpose of electing to FOUR EX- 
HIBITIONS of the respective values of £45, £45, £30, 
£22 per annum. Information respecting the Exhbi- 
bitions, as well as Foundation Scholarships, tenable at 
the School, may be obtained from the HEAD MASTER, 
Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— 
NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 
Established 1855, Preparation for the Universities. 
Commercial Department, German, French, and 
Italian. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references. Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor ; M. KUNG, principal, late Head Master of 
the Swiss International Schooi, Genoa. 


ONG VACATION TUTORSHIP.— 

An OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE, the holder 

of two Exhibitions at his College, and for tive years a 

Scholarship at one of the great public schools, is 

anxious to meet with an Engagement for part of the 

Long Vacation, He has had some experience in coach- 

ing boys between the ages of 12 and 16. He would not 

object to a travelling tutorship.—Address, ‘* W. F.,” 

care of Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., 188 Fleet 
Street, London, E,C, 


OMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD.— 
PRINCIPAL—Mirs M. SHAW LEFEVRE. 
CHAIRMAN OF ComMITTEE.—The Rev. J. PERCIVAL, 
President of Trinity College. The Clothworkers’ 
Company having given to the Hall two additional 
Exhibitions of the annual value of £35, tenable for 
three years, dating respectively from 1880 and 1881, 
the Exhibition for 1880 will be examined for in October 
next. Names to be sent in to either of the Secretaries 
by the end of September. The Mary Somerville 
Scholarship of £30 a year for three years, for pro- 
ficiency in Mathematics, and an Exhibition ‘of £25 for 
one year for a student preparing to become a teacher, 
will be awarded after examination in June next. 
Names should be sent in on or before May 31, to the 
Secretaries : 


Mrs. T. H. WARD, 5 Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


Hon. Mrs. VERNON HARCOURT, Cortley 
Grange, Oxford. 








( i EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, price 9s, he says :— As it is impos- 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well- arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Muhogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 


30” Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers pasbbbanneenssnlbonspabpedngenesennabehteres 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
SOONG So o-s <x canpoaiehiveceses omar 21 68.0 


More extensive C ollections. at 50 to 5, 000 guineas each. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
the Sea-shore. It contains 250 Rooms,and isa 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'héte daily. 


Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 
railway stations in England. 
the MANAGER, 


Full information of 








T. STEPHEN’S, NORWICH.—A 
Curate is Wanted for this Parish immediately. 
Stipend, £150.—Apply to the VICAR. 


GYPTIAN STATE DOMAINES.— 

May 24th, 1880.—The Administration of the 

State Domaines, composed of an English, a French, 

and an Egyptian Commissioner, nominated by their 

respective Governments, is disposed to LET or to 
SELL LAND, in lots of not less than 500 acres. 

The Domaines comprise 425,000 acres of Land in 
different parts of Egypt. They are in cultivation at 
the present time, and the plant and cattle necessary 
to continue the cultivation could be acquired ata 
valuation. 

Astatement of particulars and general conditions 
can be had on application, between the hours of ten 
and four, at the office of Mr. J. W. Barry, 23 Delahay 
Street, Westminster. Further particulars can be had 
on application to the President of the Egyptian State 
Domaines, Cairo, to whom proposals for purchase or 
lease should be addressed, 

Cairo. FRANCIS W. ROWSELL, ) Co mmissioners 
EDOUARD BOUTERON, > of the State 
ROUSTEM (PACHA). Domaines, 


HCENIX FTRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








PIRKBECK BANK. — Established 
1851. 29 and 30 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane.—DEPOSITS received at INTEREST 
for stated periods or repayable on demand. Current 
Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. No charge made for keeping accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The 
Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Cus- 
tomers, and the Collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and Advances made thereon. Office 
hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays; then from 
10 to2. On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


= S of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE. LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILW. AY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
melee pec naa = 000,000, 

ODERATE PREM 
BONUS ALLOWED TO IN SURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been = as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. — 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

E Incorporated by Royal = urter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500 

The Corporation grant drafts a negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Boinbay, Calentta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents, They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, neg Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 

_Threndneedle Street, London, 1880. 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS.—The Great 
Remedy for GOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and cured in a 
few days, by this celebrated Medicine. These Pills re- 
quire no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 


















AGLE IN SURAN' CE C ANY 
E 79 PALL vee 7 
For LIvEs ONLY. ie 1807, 
Accumulated Funds.,, seer eeieeseeseeees £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1, 500,000 

Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
a _— or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


“GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary, 


—_ & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 








oe SERVED PROVISIONS, 


Potted ae also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


Rianne SoU Peni and J ELLY, and and other 


INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &., &. 


——r —" and FURNI- 


BEDSTEADS u ya make onl 
Iron Bedsteads for — ..from 103 6 to 193 0d. 
14s 6d ,, 23s 6d. 
»» 100s Od, 


G PECIALITIES | for] 








Fre 
In on & Brass Teena’ ‘Bedsteada 23s 0d 


All Brass 62s Od ,, 315s Od. 
Iron & Brass Haif-Tester Bed. 
MROMIND esse cavsSecsevcastesstsesscoes 343 Od ,, 3303 Od. 
oe G of Guaenneel Quality Made 
on the Premises. 
FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wide Sit.  4ft. din. 5 ft. 
Palliasses, Best Straw ......... 830d 1030d 138 4d, 


Mattresses, Cocoa Fibre ...... 13s9d 2030d 223 0d, 
— Good Coloured Wool 14s = 21s 0d 233 0d. 
— Best Brown Wool...... 2330d 38336d 37s 0d. 
— Good Serviceable Hair 29s od 4230d 47s 6d. 
— Good Horse-Hair 40s 0a 
— Superior ,, 3 

German Springs.................. 42s 0d 5730d 63s Od. 

German Springs, hair stuffing 65s0d_  87s6d_ 95s 0d. 
Feather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Blankets, Sheets, 

Quilts, &e, 
ee for BED-ROOMS, DINING 
and DRAWING-ROOMS, comprising every 
article for House Furnishing. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Catalogues, containing 
850 ILlustr: ations, post free. 


[TURKE : PERSIAN, 
AN 








INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, 

Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 





GOLD MEDAL, P ARIS, 1878. 





FRY’S| ary CARACAS COCOA. 
Ach aC 
COCOA “A most Gane cad volume watt” 
| —Standard, a 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S q-yrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


COCOA) 
| 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 


ORIENT LINE. 





STEAM | 
| The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
BETWEEN PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
ENGLAND | taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
| Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
AND Tons. H.P. | Tons, H.P. 
ACONCAGDA..........00.00008 4,107 ... 606 TAGUBTA: <iiicicecsass teeseee 4,666... 750 
CHIMBORAZO . 3,847 ... 550 | LUSITANIA .....sssssese0 3,825... 550 
AUSTRALIA, COTOPAXL..... -, 4,028 |.. 600 | OpTENT 1.000 
CUZCO ........ .. 9,845 ... = : a 
GARONNE ... *) 3/376 |.) 550 | POTOSI oe 
JOHN ELDER «0... 4,152 ... 550 |SORATA ........0000. séseces 4,014... 600 
The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
DIRECT sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto mado 
| are the fastest on record. 
SERVICE IN | Fares, from Fourteen Guineas upwards. 
40 DAYS. | For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
| 


F. GREEN & CO., & ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO., 


FENCHURCH AVENUES, LONDON, E.C- 


and CO.,. 
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MARRIAGE WITH DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 











OPINIONS. 





R®’ DR. CHALMERS. 
“In verse 18 of Leviticus xviii., the prohibition is only against 
marrying the Wife's Sister during tho lifetime of the first wife, which 

of itself implies the liberty to marry the sister after her death.” 











RR DR. EADIE. 


“Ts the marriage of a widower with his late Wife's Sister within 
the prohibited degrees? In all frankness and honesty I am obliged 
to answer—' No.’ It is interdicted neither by express veto, nor yet 
byimplication. Canonical austerity is not to be identifled with moral 
purity or matrimonial fidelity.” 

Rev. Dr. EADIE, late Professor of Biblical Literature to the United 

Presbyterian Church, Scotland. 








R*: DR. MOFFAT. 


“(In reference to marrying a Deceased Wife's Sister my opinion is, 
that the command ‘ not to take a wife to her sister to vex her beside 
the other in her lifetime,’ can have only this one meaning, that after 
the death of a wife the widower is at perfect liberty to marry her 
sister. How any one can view the text in any other light is to me 
incomprehensible.” 





i: DR. NORMAN MACLEOD. 


“T had occasion last year to ask the opinion of the late Rev. Dr. 
Norman Macleod, of the Barony Church, regarding the ‘ Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill. He told me that he knew 
nothing, either in Scripture or in nature, against it; on the contrary, 
consent was implied in Scripture, and in certain circumstances he 
believed it was the very best second marriage a man could make, 
He was convinced the Bill would shortly become law, and that there- 
after the Church would make no difficulty about it. 

“Tam, dear Sir, yours truly, 
* ROBERT BLACK, Elder. 
“10th August, 1872.” 





a DAVID BREWSTER. 
i) 


“T have read, with great attention, the pamphlets you were so good 
to send me on the Marriage Question, and I cannot conceive how any 
intelligent and right-minded person can resist the force of the argu- 
ments they contain. I consider it clear that the Old Testament 
directly permits Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister.” 





yin Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


“For many years I have felt the pressure of this subject to be ex- 
treme. Among certain classes the change proposed would not be 
without a disturbing effect on domestic relations; but these classes 
are limited and select, and it is the mass of the community we must 
look to in dealing with such a question. WhenI consider the weight 
of testimony given by ministers of religion, among the most respected 
in their several communions—men among the Roman Catholics, the 
Nonconformists, the Estabiished Church, High Church, and Low 
Church, including such a man as Dr. Hook, who might, perhaps, be 
described as the first parish minister of his day—when I consider the 
pressure of motives which have induced so many persons who have 
had practical experience of the consequences produced by the present 
state of the law to support the proposed change, I do not shrink from 
the responsibility it would entail. Some twelve or fourteen years ago, 
I formed the opinion that the fairest course would be to legalise the 
marriage contracts in question, and legitimise their issue, leaving to 
each religious community the question of attaching to such marriages 
a religious character; and the hon. and learned Member for Maryle- 
bone (Sir T. Chambers) has shown a wise judgment and conciliatory 
temper in reducing his demand to a minimum, and introducing a 
Bill to do no more than obviate the ruinous consequences of the 
present state of the law.” 


SFeEcu of the PRINCE of WALES, May 6th, 1879. 


“My Lorps,—I have to present a petition, signed by 3,258 farmers 
of Norfolk, praying for the legalisation of Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister. I present it, my Lords, on Jocal and general grounds. 
It is my firm conviction that, if this Bill is passed, it would be of 
advantage to the community at large, and I therefore give my hearty 
support to the noble lord who moves the second reading of the Bill.” 





= POOR PARSON,” 1879.—Extract from a Letter in the 
Standard of February 17th, 1879. 


“ To declare that this question is not an important ono is to ignore 
facts. The question would be the burning question of tbe day if the 
good-sense and right feeling of the public did not extend that indul. 
gence and absolution to the perpetrators of these marriages which 
only a small section of the Church of England denies. I sincerely 
‘hope that something will be done to remedy the painful position of 
thousands of deserving families during the coming Session of 
Parliament; for if not, I am convinced that the question will be made 
very prominent in the next General Election, and I would not support 
any Member who would not pledge himself to vote for the removal of 
this oppressive law.” 





= Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., April 21st, 1869. 


“He had never heard yet, and he felt satisfied that he never should 
hear, an argument such as an honest and learned lawyer could offer 
to a learned judge against the proposition of his honourable and 
learned friend the Member for Marylebone (Mr. Thomas Chambers). 
An accumulated sense of the inconveniences arising from the present 
State of the law, and a knowledge of the grievous and fearful cases of 
injury and suffering arising from that law, made him feel he could 
not give a silent vote on that occasion, and that he ought to use any 
argument that occurred to him, with the hope of influencing some of 
those who heard him to give their votes for a final and satisfactory 
settlement of the question. He had heard this question discussed 
many times in the society of women—women of cultivation and 
admirable in their lives—and yet he must say that he never heard in 
that society any of those fearful vaticinations which hs had heard 
from the Opposition side of the House: He held that personal free- 
dom should be the great rule in these cases. Men and women were 
themselves the best judges, on the whole, of the matrimonial con- 
tracts they should make. He asked the House to support the Bill on 
grounds of common justice, as between the rich class and the poor. 
He asked the House by an emphatic vote to affirm the principle—for 
this was all he asked—of personal liberty for the men and women of 
this country in the chief concern of their lives, as against a law in 
respect of which there was no pretence that it had a foundation in 
nature or received a sanction from revelation.” 





— COUNTESS of CHARLEMONT, May lst, 1879. 


*“‘There is one argument, and Lady Charlemont considers it a 
strong one, in favour of such marriages, which is, that now the 
foolish opponents thereof say that a woman would never feel safe in 
admitting her sister to her house as a resident if after the wife’s 
death a marriage between the widower and the sister were possible. 
This is sheer folly. Why, such a degrading idea would prevent a 
woman having a cousin—often dear as a sister—or a friend to stay 
with her. Now, ifakind girl goes to nurse and comfort her dead 
sister’s children—for whom she must have a natural affection—old 
gossips shake their heads and malign her, though, as the law stands 
(not, we hope, for long) she is in her brother’s house. Who would 
cherish the motherless things like her? A stranger? Well, the kind 
aunt would be thrust aside for some giddy girl, who would Lave no 
love for them, perhaps even a feeling of repulsion !" 





oe Rev. DR. VAUGHAN (Master of the Temple), February 
28th, 1871. 


8th, 


“I am decidedly in favour of a change in the law regarding 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister. It appears to me to be at 
present in a position most unsatisfactory, both in point of justice and 
policy; and I have never scrupled to express that opinion. We have 
no right to create sins ; and I believe such marriages to be the sins of 
man's creating, not God's. The argument against them from Scrip. 
ture has always appeared to me to break down utterly. And my 
experience of social life among the poor in a Northern town leads me 
to lament the existence of any arbitrary hindrance (such as I believe 
this to be) to the legal union of two persons whose illegal union is 
the certain alternative.” 





cc DINAL WISEMAN. 


“*Do you construe that passage in Levitieus (xviii. 18) as prohibit- 
ing marriage with a deceased wife's sister, or merely as saying that a 
man should not take two wives together, at the same time, being so 
related?’ ‘Certainly, that verse appears to have the latter meaning, 
that two sisters should not be living together in the same house as 
wives of the same person.’......[s such a marriage held by your church 
as prohibited in Scripture?’ ‘Certaialy not, It is considered a 
matter of ecclesiastical legislation.’” 


—o in regard to public opinion, Petitions have been addressed 
to Parliament in favour of the English Bill from nearly every Town 
Council in the United Kingdom; from Boards of Guardians (ina 
single year—1877) representing nearly a third of the entire popula- 
tion of England and Wales; from the whole body of working-class 
ropresentatives throughout the country ; from almost every Roman 
Catholic priest in London and Dublin; from nearly 500 of the 
Metropolitan Clergy; from upwards of 40,000 women in the one 
Borough of Leeds, and from two millions of the general public, 
to her Majesty the Queen from more than 300, out of a total of 500 
(this Petition is still in course of signature) Mayors and ex-Mayors; 
and to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, from 4,500 Farmers, 

in the County of Norfolk alone, 


2. In 1874 the Convention of the Royal Burghs presented Petitions 
to both Houses of the Legislature with a similar object. 


3. In 1878 the same representative and important body resolved, ia 
the proportion of five to one, both to petition Parliament, and to 
specially memorialise her Majesty's Ministers on this subject. 


In the following year (1379) a like resolution was carried in the 
Convention without a single dissentient, and again in the present year 
(1880) the same resolution has passed the enlarged Convention by @ 
majority so great that the vote may almost be described ag unanimous. 
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PRINT of the Right Hon. Sir JOHN 
FORTESCUE, of Salden, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Queen Elizabeth, taken from the 
original portrait, has just been published by Messrs, 
H. GRAVES and CO., 6 Pall Mall, London, where the 
original picture may be seen. It is the only likeness 
of him known to exist, or to have at any time existed, 
and it has never before been engraved. 

The picture, having been mislaid for about a 
century, was discovered in 1878, after long search, by 
Lord Clermont, its present possessor. 

This eminent Elizabethan statesman must not be 
confounded with his namesake, Sir John Fortescue, 
Chancellor to King Henry VI., whose likeness exists 
engraved by Faithorne and others. 

Proofs on India paper, £1 1s each ; Prints on plain 
paper, 10s 6d each. 


OTICE to the PUBLIC. 
DOULTON WARE. 


As inferior Imitations of their celebrated Art Stone 
Ware are being introduced, Messrs. DOULTON beg 
to inform the public that their Art Productions bear 
an impressed stamp, with the name in full, ‘* Doulton, 
Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Trisn Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


I OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
4 old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced rexlisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 Strand). 


| OPE’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LONDON, W.C. 

First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sy@ney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for “ Extracts of Meat 
and nutritious preparations generally.” 
| OPE’S EXTRACT of BEEF.—The 

purest form of beef tea; eight to ten per 
cent. more nutritious than any other. 


OPF’S ESSENCE of BEEF.-- 
Especially adapted for invalids who can 
take no other form of nourishment. 

Cages BEEF LOZENGES.—In- 
valuable to those who have to fast long. 
K OPI’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, 
X comprising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &e. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtlo, &e. 


Kors PREPARED MARROW, 


from best Beef Marrow Bones. 














| OPF’S COMPRESSED VEGET- 
ABLES, Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables, | 


on CONSOLIDATED TEA and 
: COFFEE. With and without Milk and 
Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &c. 

I OPI’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARTNG 
JROSS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 
OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
2 W. E.C., LONDON. 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 
A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My DEAR S1r,— 

Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed’in the en 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you haw 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Denti ron 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurcnrns, sic 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H Jone 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—‘* I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” : o 

ante i an SA CASES ae eee eee 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. LIST OF AWARDS, 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878, 





BROO K’S 
CROCHET AND TATTING 


COTTON. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 185], 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
aris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862, 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877, 


Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





SEWING 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON, | 


COTTONS. 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


NEAVE’S NEAVE’S 





| 

| LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 

nutritious.” 

BRITISH. MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 
adapted fur children, aged people, and in- 
valids.” 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—* Can un- 

FO Oo D hesitatingly d Neave’s Food.” 

SANITARY R sa substitute for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
scientiously recommended.” 

Recommended by the Faculty gener- 


a 


AND 
ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 









FOOD 


FOR FOR 











INFANTS INVALIDS. 


IN 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE and CO, Fordingbridge, England. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
-HAY-FEVER CURED BY 


DUNBAR’S -ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Scason approaches, all who suffer from it should 
procure Dunbar's Alkaram, or Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, which will HAY-FEVER. 
cure the severest cases in half-an-hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9da 
bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Son, HAY-FEVER. 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


i. &. 8’ 


| W i! 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and ‘Trade Mark. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 








DR. 


ALKARAM. 
ALKARAM, 











if OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—A certain 

cure for headaches, bile, loss of appetite, 
and lowness of spirits.—'These Pills can be taken 
w.thout any danger from wet or cold, and require no 
interruption from business or pleasure. They act 
mildly on the bowels, strengthen the stomach, and 
promote a healthy action of the liver, whereby they 
purify the blood, cleanse the skin, brace the nerves, 
and invigorate the whole system. They effect a truly 
wonderful change in a debllitated constitution, as 
they create a healthy appetite, correct indigestion, 
remove bile, giddiness, headache, and palpitation of 
the heart. Plain directions for the use of this 
medicine, at once so mild and efficacious, are affixed 
to each box, 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW 





WRITER. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries.—An entirely New and Original Work. 


MATRIMONIAL 


BY 


“FLORIAN.” 





BOND S&S. 


London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


















Mr. RUSKIN on the FORMATION and FUNC- 
TIONS of a PICTURE-GALLERY or MUSEUM. Part I. 
ART JOURNAL for JUNE, price 2s 6d. 


‘COMPANION TO MUNICH AND THE AMMERGAU PASSION-PLAY. 
Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 10s 6d. 


AN ART-STUDENT IN MUNICH. 


By ANNA MARY HOWITT-WATTS. 
NEW EDITION. REVISED and CORRECTED bythe AUTHORESS, With SEVERAL NEW CHAPTERS. 


“In the recently published re-edition of that fascin- | long out of print. Weare therefore glad to see that 
ating book, ‘An Art-Student in Munich,’ by Mrs. |a second edition is now presented to the public, who 
Powitt- Watts, we find several details, forming a kind | will doubtless welcome it as it deserves. It is a 
of appendix to the original work regarding the painter brightly-written and agreeable guide to the great art- 
Kaulbach, in the closing days of his career."— | city, of which Mrs. Watts is now, as she was twenty 
Athenvum. years ago, a devoted worshipper. Many things have 

“This is a new and enlarged edition of a very inter- | happened since the book was first printed, and in the 
esting book, very favourably noticed in these columns | concluding chapters—* Twenty Years Later’ and 
some twenty-five years ago, and now long out of print | ‘ Munich Again ’—this fact receives ample recognition. 
sees Though we cannot always agree with the writer, | The volumes form a charming record of pleasant ex- 
we can always enjoy her descriptions, and are grateful | periences—perhaps the most pleasant experiences a 
to her for the new chapters, which tell of the death of | woman of taste and culture can ever have, namely, 
Kaulbtach and of various other matters, adding new | those gained when, in the full glow of youth and en- 
interest to a very charming book.”—Spectator. thusiasm, she enters upon the practical study of art.” 

“Mrs, Howitt-W atts’s two-volume work, the ‘ Art- | —Daily Telegraph. 

Student in Munich’ (Thomas de la Rue), has been | 


May be had of all English Booksellers ; or of A. ACKERMANN, MAXIMILIANSSTRASSE, MUNICH. 
THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


See 





THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, MP. 
PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


TO BE ENGRAVED BY T. OLDHAM BARLOW, A.R.A. 
(The Engraving will be the same size as that now in progress of the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, MP.) 


Artist’s Proofs... ee due ree ... Will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 
Proofs before Letters... eal ce uae Do. Four do. 
Proofs upon India Paper rr eee vee Do. Two do. 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES RECEIVED BY 
AGNEW AND SONS, 
OLD BOND STREET. 


MANCHESTER eee eve 14 EXCHANGE STREET. 
LIVERPOOL ... pe ese 2 DALE STREET. 


THOS. 





{@RASER'S MAGAZINE, JUNE,1880. 
No. 606, New Series CXXIV. Price 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS. 
THE CROOKIT MEG: A STORY OF THE YEAR ONE, 
(Concluded). By Shirley, 
AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION IN 
Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 
Just published, 8vo, sewed, price 3s. LAsT YEARS OF THE PRINCE Consort. By the Editor. 
()UTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of | GEOLOGY AND History. By Grant Allen. 
bd ARISTOTLE. Compiled by EDWIN WALLACE, MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE T ALE. By R. D. 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. Blackmore, Chaps, 42. A Clue of Buttons.—43. A 
Second and considerably enlarged Edition. Pleasant Interview.—44, The Way of the World.— 
Oxford and London ; JAMES PARKER and Co. 45. The Thing is Jus ; 
Mr.;GLADSTONE’S ANCESTORS, 
DIAMONDS, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, 
Clerke. 
BLUES AND Burrs: A SKETCH OF A CONTESTED 
ELEcTION. Chaps, 14-22. 
PAINTING AND POPULAR CULTURE. By T. C. Horsfall. 
THE NEW DEPARTURE. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE, 1880. No. DCCLXXVI. Price 23 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Dr. Worttr’s SCHoor.—Part II. 
JHE RECONSTRUCTION OF SHEEPFOLDS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PRAIRIES, 
SUICIDE. 
FISHING AND F1IsHi1nG LITERATURE. 
Ture Ex-Amir Yakus Kuan. From the Note-Book 
of a Statf Officer. 
BusH-Lire IN QuEENSLAND.—Part VII, 
Tue New MInistry. 
CONSERVATIVE REORGANISATION. 
Wituram BiLacewoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Small 8vo, 12s. 2 
YF haggis ICAL CLASSIFICATION ; 
4 a Handy Book of Reference, &c. By FRANCIS 
P. Pascor, F.L.S., &e. Second Edition, with Addi- 
tions and a Glossary. 
VAN VoonstT, Paternoster Row. the 


AMERICA. By 






By Professor Veitch. 
By Agnes M. 





Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
AY tise onthe only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. . By Ropgert G.- WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


London: C, MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


* KH BUILDER for THIS WEEK 
E (4d, by post, 44d), includes Views of Leon 
Cathedral ; St. Matthew's Church, Oxhey ; Stoughton 
Grange ; and the Grafe Monument—The Question of 
the Thames—Boiler Explosions—Lions and Eagles-- 
W riters of the Renaissance—Steel in Construction— 
Memorial on Compstitions, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
aud all Newsmen. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
IN DEED, are the EFFECTS of 
LAMELO UGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Vgorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 























NEW STORY by HENRY JAMES, Jun.— 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE 
contains the First Part of a New Story, entitled 


VW JASHINGTON SQUARE. By 
Henry James, Jun. Author of ‘Daisy 

Miller,” ‘‘The Europeans,” &c.° The Story will be 

illustrated by Mr, Du MAurrER. 

London: SMiru, ELDER, and Co ,15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, One Shilling, No. 246. 
i ig CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE. With Llustrations by GrorGe pu 

MAURIER aud W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

By Henry James, Jun, With 
Chapters 1-6. 
THoREAU; His CHARACTER AND 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
an Illustration. 

Henry DAvIip 
OPINIONS, 

COTTAGERS AND COTTAGES. 


THe GuIneEA Box. In Two Chapters. By James 
Payn. 

THE EYRBYGGJA SAGA, 

TH COOK'S ORACLE. 

CABINET MAKING. 

WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. (With an 


lilustration. Chapters 35-37. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
rPHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for JUNE, 

A Goop WorD FOR TERRITORIALISM. By Richard 
Ramsden. 

A R&JOINDER TO THE FOREGOING ARTICLE. By F. - 
Barham Zineke. i 

Victor Huao’s New Porm, 
Swinburne. 

THE BACKWOODS OF CEYLON. By Albert Gray. 

AUusTRO-HUNGARY. By W. J. Stillman. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA. By J. 
Ware Edgar. 

A PLEA FOR THE ABOLITION OF OUTDOOR RELIEF. By 
Rev. I. W. Fowle. 

THE LIBERAL VICTORY : FROM A CONSERVATIVE POINT 
OF View. By Alfred Austin. 

Cost OF THE MEDIAZVAL CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 

CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 


By Algernon Charles 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
te CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
. WHAT CAN A LIBERAL GOVERNMENT DO FOR 
TURKEY? By an Eastern Statesman. 
2. THe PuBLiIC LETTERS OF JOHN RuskIn, D.C.L.. By 
an Oxford Pupil. 
3. THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE CATHOLIC 
3y Edmond Scherer. 
By Ellice Hopkins. 
. THE ELECTION AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
E. A, Freeman, LL.D., D.C.L. 
6. GREEK CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
George T. Stokes. 
7. THE RULE OF THE PuRSE. By T. P. O'Connor, M P. 
8. Tue AGE OF BALZAC. By W.S. Lilly. 
9, CONTEMPORARY Books. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 
Ts EK NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JUNE, 1880, price 2s 6d. 
ENGLAND AND RussiA IN ASIA. By Professor A. 
Vambéry. 

THE METHOD OF ZADIG. By Professor Huxley. 

FicTioN—FAiIr AND FOUL. By John Ruskin, 

SoME INDIAN SUGGESTIONS FOR INDIA. By Syed 
Ameer Ali. 

Our NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS, By J. C. Robinson. 

FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS ON MODERN ENGLAND—ILI. 
By Karl Hillebrand. 

A PraoGRAMME OF REFORMS FOR TURKEY. 
Pears. F 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By Sir Robert Collier. 

TH CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND THE LATE ELECTION 
A SEQUEL By T. E. Kebbel 

THE Crisis IN INDIAN FINANCE. By Samuel Laing, 
M.P. 





By 
By the Rev. 


By Edwin 


Tus INDIAN BupGet ESTIMATES. By Lieutenant- 
General Richard Strachey, K.E., F.R.S. 

Doctors AND NURSES, 1. By Dr. Octavius Sturges — 
2. By Dr. Seymour Sharkey.—3. By Miss Lonsdale, 

C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


YVERY DAY.—* This is not ordinary 
writing.”"—Pall Mall Gazette.——" Decidedly not 
every-day work.”"—Fun.——*“ Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book.”’—Spectator. Cloth, 3s; boarda, 1s 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 
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NEW PLUTARCH. 
LIVES of MEN and WOMEN of ACTION 


who have made the History of the World. 


Edited by Rey. W. J. Broprinps, M.A., and WALTER 
BESANT, M.A. 


Post Svo, cloth, black and red, price Half-a-crown per 
Volume. 


COLIGNY: the Failure of the French 
Reformation. By WALTER BESANT, M.A., Author 
of © The French Humonurists,” ‘Studies in Early 
French Poetry,” “ Rabelais,” &. With a Portrait. 
Second Edition, now ready. {Price 2s 6d. 


JUDAS MACCABZEUS: the Revival 


of the Jewish Nationality. By Lieutenant C. R. 
Conpkr, R.E., Author of * Tent Work in Pales- 
tine,” ‘‘Handbook of the Bible;* late Officer in 
command of the Survey of Western Palestine. 
With a Map. [Price 2s 6a, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: the Abolition 
of Slavery. By CHARLES G, LELAND, Author of 
‘Hans Breitmann Ballads," ‘The Gipsies in 
Egypt,” &c. With a Portrait. [Price 2s 6d. 


JOAN of ARC, “The Maid.” By 


JANET TUCKEY. With a Portrait. [Price 2s 6d. 


Will shortly be ready. 

CALIPH HAROUN ALRASCHID, 
and Saracen Civilisation. By Prof. E. H. PALMER, 
M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the 
the University of Cambridge, Author of the 
* Desert of the Exodus,” A Persian Grammar,” 
“A New Translation of the Coran,” &c. 


(Price 2s 6d, 
In the press. 


VICTOR EMMANUEL: the 
Attainment of Italian Unity. By Epwarp Dicry, 
M.A., Author of **Cavour: a Memoir,’ * Rome in 
1860," &c. With a Portrait. [Price 2s 6d. 

Amongst the Volumes in Preparation are Biogra- 
graphies of ‘ ALEXANDER the GREAT,” “ HAN- 

NIBAL,.” “OLIVER CROMWELL,” “Sir FRANCIS 

DRAKE,” ‘GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS,” “ DICK 

WHITLINGTON, Lord Mayor of London,” and others. 

A Complete List of Marcus Ward and Co.'s Publica- 

tions sent post free on application, 


MARCUS WARD and CO, 


67 and 68 Chandos Street, Strand, London ; 
Ulster Works, Belfast; and Philadelphia. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Mervyn O'Connor. By the Earl 


of DeSART, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moles- 
worTH, Autbor of *‘ Hathercourt Rectory,’ * The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols, 

“A pure and pretty story.”"—Athenwum. 


Poor Zeph. By F. W. Robinson, 


Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The author has done well to reproduce these 
charming studies and sketches."—A/iineum. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamilton 
Aipt. 5S vols, DEDICATED to LORD LYTTON, 

“A novel of unusual merit. It will interest and 
amuse every reader who takes it up,"—Athenwum. 


Three Recruits, and the Girls 
THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM. By Joseru 
Hatren, Author of “ Cruel London,” &e. 3 vols. 

“One of the best novels of the season. It is sure to 


become exceedingly popular.”—Post. 
For Her Dear Sake. By Mary 


Ceci, Hay, Author of * Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
&c. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols, 


Cheap Edition of Sir Gibbie. By 


GrorGE MacDonaxip, LL.D. Forming the New 
Volume of Hurst and BLAcKETT’sS STANDARD 
Liprary. Price 53, bound and illustrated. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Royal 


Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, price Is 6a, 

AND MY PROPERTY ; or, the 
Experiences of an Owner in dealing with his 
Legal Estate, with Suggestions towards Improvement, 
being the necessary introduction to Free-trade in 
Land. By VFRAX. 

London; Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE, and 
RivinGTon, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. E.C, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


N ONMOUTH: a Drama, of which 
I the Outline is Historical. By Bakcuay 
BRUCE. 

“*T have read ‘Monmouth,’ and entertain a cordial 
admiration for what seems to me its true dramatic 
and poetic power,” —The Right Hon, WILLIAM Ewart 
GLADSTONE, 

C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 


4 








HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIsrT. 





NOTICE.—A CABINET PORTRAIT of MR. GLAD. 
STONE, executed by the Woodbury Permanent Process, appears in THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST for June. Now ready, price 1s, post Sree. 
Edited by J. Guinness Rogers, B.A. " 


Now ready, the Fourth Thousand of 


MOHAMMED, BUDDHA, and CHRIST. By Marcus Dods, 


D.D., M.A., author of * Israel’s Iron Age,’’ &e. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“His sketch of the Mohammedan creed is a skilful generalisation. Our space will not allow us to follo 
him in his discriminating and graphic picture of the personality of the prophet. His sketch of the le metidare 
career of Sakya-Mouni is admirably written. To us, this book is specially welcome.’’—Spectator. = y 


The RELIGIONS of CHINA. Confucianism and Taoism 


Described and Compared with Christianity. By James LeGar, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature in the University of Oxford. Crown 8yvo, 63. 


HISTORY of the RISE of the HUGUENOTS. By Henry 


M. Barrp, Professor in the University of New York. 2 vols., 15s. With Maps. 
* He tells his story so well, that it cannot fail to interest the reader.””—Saturday Review, 


FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN REPRESENTATIVES : 


An Attempt to Illustrate the Characters and Condition of Prehistoric Men in Europe by those of the 


American Races. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.8. Crown Svo, numerous Illustrations, 7s 6d, 


The INNOCENTS : 


SAMUEL Wray. 


OLD-TESTAMENT PROPHECY. Its Witness as a Record 


of Divine Foreknowledge. With Notes on the Genuineness of the Book of Daniel and the Prophecy of 
the Seventy Weeks. By Rey. STANLEY LEATHES, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Professor of Hebrew at 
King's College, London. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SPENT in the SERVICE: a Memoir of the Very Rev. 


Achilles Daunt, D.D., Dean of Cork. Wiih Selections from his Letters, Diaries, and Sermons. By Rev. 
F. R. WyNNB, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. Third and Cheaper Edition. 

“ Dr. Daunt was so remarkable, in fact so admirable a man, that we have no hesitation in saying that this 
‘Memoir’ is worth reading. It would be impossible to obscure the beauty of such a character as De. Daunt's. 
It answers in a striking way to the noble countenance which meets our eyes on the frontispiece,—1 counten- 
ance expressive at once of genius, and of a gingularly loving nature. His life gave abuadant proof of a nature 
truly saintly in its purity and unselfishness.” —Spectator. 


a Poem in Three Books. By Rev. 


This day, price 7s 6d, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


NEW EDITION of UEBERWEG'S PHILOSOPHY, 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. From Thales 


to the Present Time. Translated by G.S, Morris, M.A., with Additions by the Translator; by NoAH 
Porter, D.D., LL.D., on English and American Philosopby ; and by V. Borra, Ph.D., on Italian Philo- 
sophy. Third Edition. 

Vol. I—ANGIENT and MEDIZEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s. 

Vol. IlL—MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

“Tt combines in an unusual degree the three qualities of accuracy, clearness, and conciseness, and therefore it 
is peculiarly adapted for the use of students, while the copious bibliography renders it of value to the scholar, 
There is so much that is especially exce!lent in the work, that we regard the appearance of these two volumes 
as a boon to English readers."—Athenwum. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 





Just published, with Six Illustrations, 5s, cloth, 


MEMOIRS of TROUBLOUS TIMES. 
History of Dame Alicia Chamberlayne. By EMMA MARSHALL. 


*,* With this story of the time of the Great Rebellion are interwoven passages from a genuine ana very 
curious journal of the seventeenth century. 
SEELEY and CO., 54 Flect Street, London. 


A Third Thousand of 
SUN, MOON, and STARS ; 
Beginners. By AGNES GIBERNE, 
Illustrations. 


Being the 


Astronomy for 


With Preface by Professor Pritcuarp, and 16 


‘It is so nicely illustrated, and agreeably written, that Miss G:berne has almost persuaded us to begin the: 
study of astronomy on the spot."—Saturday Review. 


SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 





CLASSICAL STORIES, by PROFESSOR 
CHURCH. With numerous Coloured Illustrations. 


“The Classics have been familiarised in various ways to English readers, but in none more effectively than 
by Mr. Church in his prose adaptations from the poets. The stories are well selected.”—Guardian. 


STORIES from HOMER. Tenth Thousand, 5s, cloth. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. Seventh Thousand, 5s, cloth. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. Fourth Thousand, 5s, cloth. 
A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE, from LUCIAN. 3s 64, cloth. 

SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmern 





generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
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EMILY PFEIFFER’S WORKS. 





SECOND EDITION, Revised, crown 8vo, 6s, 


GLAN ALARCH: His Silence and 


Song. 

« We read it with keen and continuous interest...... 

It is vigorous in picture, profound in its lessons Paeca 

with rare constructive powers and subtle use of 
metre.”"—British Quart rly. 


«Jt makes a real addition to our possessions.” — 


Andon tinct and valuable contribution to moderr 
OCETY 2+ Mrs. Pfeiffer has a fair chance of herding 
vith the Immortals."— Contemporary Review. ; 
«Passion and strength, and the lines flow on with 
sweetness and grace."—Spectator. : y ete 
« We close it with a sense of lingering satisfaction. 
—Daily Telegraph. . : 
PGLwing description united to poetic fancy of 
order.” —Scotsman. 
ithe book is a grand whole.”"—Welshman. 
« Edel, gedankenreich. und von wahrhaft poetischem 
Schwunge."—Deutsche Rundschau. 





SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, crown 
8 


vo, 6s, 


GERARD’S MONUMENT, and other 
POEMS. 


«¢Gerard’s Monument’ has stopped and held me in 
the midst of most pressing occupations, as the wed- 
ding guest was stopped and held by the eye of the | 
Ancient Mariner."—LoRbD LYTTON. 

“[ think it a remarkable production, and hope it 
will be republished here."—PROFESSOR H. J. W. LONG- 
FELLOW. 

“ An original and well-told story, with an entrancing | 
plot......To a delicate taste and retined feeling is added 
a high degree of literary skill and genuine imaginative | 
power. Mrs, Pfeiffer pleases palates that scarcely care 
to quench their thirst with anything less than the 
nectar of the Gods."—7Times. | 

“It is long since we have read poems with such | 
intense pleasure.”—Liverpool Albion. 

“A picture which Mr. Millais might transmute into 
canvas and colour.""—Spectator. 

“The author holds a commission from the Muses, | 
and her songs are her youchers."—Stundard. 


° 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
POEMS, including ‘‘The Red Ladye,” 


“Ode to the Teuton Women,” ** The Dark 
Christmas, 1874," &e. 

**Scarcely a poem which is not full of beauties of 
thought and expression, and some are master-pieces 
of lyric poetry.”"—Scotsman. 

“Mrs. Pfeiffer has undoubtedly the true spirit of a 
singer."—Saturday Review. 

“ Marked by high imagination."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* Writes with delightful results ‘Broken Light’ 
es pecielly lovely."—Examiner. 

“ Mrs. Pfeiffer has power, and is an intent and subtle 
thinker, which every reader will heartily admit, after 
reading ‘ The Crown of Song; or, the Dark Christmas 
of 1874.’"—Nonconformist. 

‘““We have here passion which reminds us of 





) Shelley."—Morning Post. 


| QUARTERMAN’S GRACE, and other 


POEMS ; including “Madonna Dinya,” “The 
Vision of Dawn,” and “ Translations from Heine.” 
8vo, 5s. 
“A note of true poetry, impossible to mistake.”"— 
Examiner. 
“Pathetic and graceful. ‘Madonna Dfinya ’ one is 
inclined to learn by heart, so as to have it always with 
ne.”’—(Fraphic. 
“The Heine translations have a fidelity and felicity 
unequalled by any previous author.’’—Scotsman. 

“Fine thought, careful workmanship, and true 
feeling.’’—British Quarterly. 

‘Nothing could be better than the conception of 
the young girl Grace. The Heine translations come 
as near to doing justice to the mingled fancy, wit, and 
diablerie of Heine as we may expect.’’—Spectator. 

“Let no one fail to read ‘Madonna Dinya.’ It 
entitles the author to rank among the foremost of 
living poets.’’—Boston Women’s Journal. 


SONNETS and SONGS. A New 


Edition. 16mo, handsomely printed and bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
“Mrs. Pfeiffer’s sonnets are, to our mind, among 
the finest in the langeage.’’—Spectator. 
“A more perfect volume, in ‘matter and manner,’ 
it would be difficult to find.”"—Liverpool Albion. 
“A rare combination of strength and fire in 
thought with grace of form.’’—Scotsman. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








Crown 8vyo, cloth. 


THE PROGRESS 


OF THE WORLD, 


In Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Instruction, Railways, 
and Public Wealth, since the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 


By MICHAEL G. 


MULHAULL, F.SS., 


Author of “The English in South America,” “ Handbook to the River Plate Republics,’ Handbook to Brazil,” 


&e., &e. 


[Nearly ready, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY, 


(LIMITED). 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to meet the growing 
demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be readily obtained on mode- 
rate terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 


From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been kept steadily in 


view. 


The best Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of general interest, have 


been taken in large numbers,—Hundreds, and in some instances, Thousands of Copies of the 
Leading Works of every Season having been placed in circulation. 


Great care has always been taken in the selection of Books to study the wishes of 

Subscribers, and to make the Library not only “Select,” but comprehensive. 
The whole Collection now exceeds One Million Volumes. 

Additional Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be added as the demand 
increases; and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of 
all Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 





ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


This Subscription allows of a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO 


GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, and UPWARDS. 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDF., 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REATA: What's in a Name? ByE. 
D. GERARD. 3 vols, post 8vo, 25s 6d. Originally 
published in Blackwood’s Magaeine. 

“It is long since we have read a story in which 
excellence of plot and excellence of character-painting 
are so well combined, From the first page to the last, 
the reader is thoroughly interested in the story..... . 
Such evenness of execution, such admirable balance 
between the interest of the story, the interest of the 
characters, and the mere interest of the local colour- 
ing itself, is very rare.’’—Spectator. 

“The story is strikingly fresh and original. The 
whole of the first volume has a fasc!nation about it 
which never flags."—Daily News. 

“The book is sure to take one of the first places in 
the novels of the season, and we can in all sincerity 
congratulate the author on having achieved a striking 
success. ‘Reata'is a charming novel.”"—Graphic. 

“ A well-sustained dramatic interest marks it as 2% 
story ; anda fresh and easy styie aids the effect of 
this novel as a rolling panorama of scenes, which 
have evidently been studied with keen observation.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


DAVID ARMSTRONG; or, Before the 


Dawn. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 17s, (This day. 


A DREAMER. By Katherine Wylde. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“Here is the unmistakeable contagious touch of 
genuine feeling, worth volumes of ingenuity and folios 
of cleverness. It comes to the weary traveller through 
fictitious deserts like the gurgling of water-brooks.”"— 
Spectator. 

‘*The characters who take part in this strange story 
are worked out with consummate skill.”"—Queen. 


LITTLE COMEDIES. By Julian 


Stureis, Author cf ‘‘John-a-Dreams,’ &c. Crown 
8yvo, 5s. 

“The charm of it is so absolute, the work is so good 
from end to end, that the critic is apt to be surprised 
into extravagances of commendation ,,.... He has used 
a picked English which can hardly be matched any- 
where for delicate beauty...... The hand of the strong 
man can be seen at every page. Furthermore, the 
dialogue of the prose work shows a quality of wit 
which is rare,and distinctly individual."—Vunity Fair, 

* They are light, sparkling, piquant, and amusing.” 
—Standard. 

“The brightness and sparkle of the dialogue and 
the lightness of touch which give harmony to the 
comedies, withholding what is either too grave or too 
comic, show that the writer is no 'prentice hand.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
SAINT SIMON. By Clifton W. Collins, 


.A. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“A treasury of historical knowledge."—English 
Churchman. 

*“‘Of the admirable series of carefully epitomised 
and digested volumes cutitled ‘Foreign Classics for 
English Readers,’ edited by Mrs. Oliphant, there is no 
more interesting or entertaining one than this, while 
containing the pith and essence of the celebrated 
work of the liveliest, most graphic, and piquant 
memoir writer of the period and reigu of Le Grand 
Monarque, Louis XLV."—Civil Service Gazette. 


The HISTORY of INDIA. From the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Joan 
CLARK MARSHMAN, C.S.f. Abridged from the 
Autho.'s larger Work. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Post 8vo, with a Map, 6s 6d. 

“«* There is only one History of India, and that is 
Marshman’s,’ exclaimed a critic, when the original 
three-volume edition of this book appeared some years. 
ago. He had read them all, and a whole library of 
books referring to periods of the history, and this 
was his conclusion. Itis a wise and a just verdict 
No library, private or public, should be without it."— 
Daily Review. 

“It affords us great pleasure to recommend this: 
abridged History. So much varied information in so 
small a compass has rarely, perhaps, been successfully 
put together.”—Academy. 

«The wonder is always, in turning over the chapters 
and the pages, how so much distinctness of statement 
in relation at once to facts and to the current of events 
bas been combined with graceful and interesting 
narrative.’"—School Board Chronicle. 


COMPLETE IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


New Series, comprising Eighty-nine Tales, by 
various Authors. 12 volumes, handsomely bound 
in extra cloth, price 30s. Sold also separately, 
in 24 Shilling Parts. 
“ The most engaging and unobtrusive of travelling 
companions.”— Times. 
“ Kanging from grave to gay, from mystic to absurd, 
the stories are for all manner of moods, and for every 


order of taste.”"—Athenzum, 


LIFE in a GERMAN VILLAGE. By 
the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHSTWYND, 
Author of “ Neighbours and Friends,” * Janie,” 
“Mdlle. d’Estanville,’ &c. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“She has made a readable little book out of scanty 
materials, and we Can safely recommend it for the use 
of families of frugal minds who are bent upon quiet 
holiday-making in Germany,”—Saturday Review. 

“A volume of charming sketches, full of life and 
vigour, and freely lit up with humour." —G@lasgow News. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections, with Critical Introductions by Various Writers; and a General 
Introduction, by MATTHEW ARNOLD, Edited by T. H. WaArpD, M.A. 
In 4 vols. crown 8vyo, price 7s 6d each. 


Vol. I.—CHAUCER to DONNE. 
Vol. I1.—BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. 


* An excellent design admirably executed......Mr. Ward and his coadjutors 
may be congratulated on having produced a valuable contribution to the 
critical knowledge of English literature, and a thoroughly represeutative 
selection of examples."—Pali Mall Gazette. 


The ATTIC ORATORS BEFORE DEMOS- 


THENESY. Selections from Antiphon, Andokides, Lysias, Isokrates, and 
Isaneos. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R.C.J&BB, LL.D., Professor 
of Greek in Glasgow University, S8vyo, 12s 6d. [Now ready. 


(Nou ready. 


[Now ready. 


MODERN GREECE. ‘Two Lectures 


delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on 
“The Progress of Greece,” and ‘‘ Byron in Greece.” By R. C. Jess, LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in Glasgow University. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION, with Special 


Reference to India, By WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, M.A. In feap. 8vo, 5s, 
[Now ready. 


COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY, a 


TREATISE on. By F. M. BALFour, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In 2 vols, medium 8yo, Illustrated, Vol. I., price 
18s. [Next week. 


ESSAYS on ART and ARCHAOLOGY. By 


C. T. Newton, C.B., LL.D., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum. 8vo, [Next week. 


The PARABLES of OUR LORD, interpreted 


in View of their Relations to Each Other. By Professor HENRY CALDERWOOD, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The GIFTS of CIVILISATION, and other 


Sermons and Lectures, delivered at Oxford and in St. Paul's Cathedral. By 
the Very Rov. R. W. CuurcH, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


EARLY MAN in BRITAIN and HIS PLACE 


in the TERTIARY PERIOD. By W. BoypD DAWKINS, F.R.S., Professor of 
Geology in Owens College, Manchester. Medium 8vo, price 25s. 


“It is a work to which the reader, curious to know more about the primitive 
people who dwelt in this land, can confidently refer. The book is full of trus‘. 
worthy evidence...... The weight of learning in its passages is by no means 
oppressive, since it is relieved by a pleasant style of writing."—Athenxumn. 


ENGA: a Novel. By the Author of 


“Tho Harbour Bar.” 2 vols. crown 8yo, 2Is. (Now ready. 


VIDA: Study of a Girl. By Amy Dunsmuir. 


2 vols. crown 8Svo, 21s. 

“From the simple dedication prefaced to this unusually graceful story, 
there seems every reason to suppose that it is a first book; if this be the case, 
the author is to be cordially congratulated on her success.’’—Morning Post. 

**It is scarcely doing justice to call this novel hopeful, the epithet which 
we commonly apply toa meritorious first effort. There is more than hope 
in it, there is performance...... This is an excellent book,’’—Spectator, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 248, JUNE. Price 1s. 
ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. HE THAT WILL Nor wHen He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 26-28. 
2. HARMAN BLENNERHASSET. By A. G. Bradley. 


. THE SCULPTURES ON THE FacapE OF St. Marx’s, Venice. By Jean Paul 
Richter. 


. Some THOUGHTS ON SHELLEY. By Stopford A. Brooke. 

. Her Last Lerrer. By Lady Lindsay of Balcarres. 

6. A Learnep Lapy OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By M. Creighton. 
. A Lost Porm sy Epmunp Spencer. By Sebastian Evans. 

8. ENGLAND AND Russia. By Sir Charles Trevelyan, Bart. 


_ 


i] 
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MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 





Shortly, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
DRAMATIC 
Second Series. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


IDYLS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD.” ; 
FOURTH EDITION, now ready, crown 8vo, 68, 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Page 


Ropers, M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere Street ; formerly Vicar of Eye 
Suffolk; Author of ‘ Law and God.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











NEW VOLUME OF POETRY. 


In One Volume, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s 6d, 


VILLAGE LIFE: 


a Poem. 


** He seems to be a stranger; but his present is 
A withered branch, that’s only green at top."—Shakespeare, 

*¢ These verses are simply the ripest that have appeared in Scotland for a time 
too long to calculate......1f Scotland can give us a few more volumes like this, the 
sooner we have them, the better.” —Zxaminer. 

‘*Tho picture of the village and its society is touched with truth and graceful 
humour.” —Saturday Review. 

‘«The product of vigorous thought, genuine culture, and exceptional power of 
poetic expression.” —Scotsman. 


THE 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 


THE AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 








Now ready, with Maps and Plans, 8vo, 10s. 


MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOK for SOUTH GERMANY, 
Wiirtemburg, Bavaria, the Tyrol, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Hungary, and the Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. 


With Special Directions for Travellers to the Ammergau. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


INDIAN FAIRY TALES, 
COLLECTED and TRANSLATED 
By MAIRE STOKES. 
With Notes by MARY STOKES, and an Introduction by 
W. R. S. RALSTON, M.A. 


ELLIS and WHITE, 29 New Bond Street, London, W. 





Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
“ An exceedingly interesting pamphlet.”—Zcho, 
“The gompilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and endeay- 
oured to meet a manifest need of the times.”"—Sussex Daily News. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 








Price 8d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL, for 


The Peasant-Proprietor Craze, By W.{ Living by the Wits. 

Chambers. Sham Butter. 
Tramways. Bonaparte and Josephine. By‘ W.C.’ 
The Eviction. The Verne Citadel. 
Clever Married Women. Recollections of an 
A Story of Aden Harbour. Manager. 
Il!lusive Visions. Making Amends. 
Professional Robbers of the Peshawur The Audiphone, 

Valley. Professor Nordenskjild and tho 
The Fate of the Spanish Armada, North-East Passage. 
My Little Sweetheart. Some Singular Characters. 
The Influence of Women. The Month: Science and Arts. 
Photographic Progress in 1879. Fleuss, the Diver. 
Man-Eating Tigers. Four Poetical Pieces. 

ALIFE’S ATONEMENT. By D. Curistr—E Murray. Chapters XVIIL,-XXI. 


W.and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


JUNE. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET. 








NOW OPEN. 


AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Comprises an ENGLISH and FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, provided with all the BEST and NEWEST LITERA- 
TURE, a LIBRARY of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, READING, WRITING, and 
NEWS-ROOMS, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, LADIES’ DRAWING-ROOM, DINING and LUNCHEON 
ROOMS, SMOKING ROOM, and all the appliances and comforts of a FIRST-CLASS CLUB. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 














TOWN. | CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 
CLASS. HALF-YEAR, ONE YEAR, a se. 
A—One Volumd wrersccecreoes - £612 0 £1 10 | G—Twenty Volumes .. aes sese ss 6 60 
B—Two Volumes . ~. O18 0 111 6 | And Three Volumes for each additional Guinea. The Books to be changed in 
- | complete Sets, as issued. 
C—Four Volumes weerssceeeee 140 220 COUNTRY 
D—Six Volumes......cee 116 0 3 3 0 | Chae. aa HALF-YEFAR. ONE YEAR. 
—Eight Volumes ccs 2 8 0 sesseeee . & 46 —Five Volumes ............ £1 4 0 v.00... £2 2 0 
ee Soe | I— Nine Volumes ............. 116 0 33 0 
. ‘ a 5 | K—tTwelve Volumes an eee 44 0 
And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. T. _Wittees Valunics |... 300 5 5 0 
' : . ; : M—Eighteen Volumes ....... 312 0 ...... 6 6 0 
Subscribers C, D, and E are entitled to free delivery once in every week in | Subscription N to Club privileges only, Two Guineas per annum. 
London and Suburbs, Subscribers D and F are also entitled to all the Club Satiesthaiia Ssh ean: Oe - Stites tiaten oh a £ Subscripti 
i e i noe he aE Subscribe anc ay, y signify their desire at time of Subscription, 
privileges of the Library, including the use of the Reference Library, the Reading enjoy the same Club privileges as Subscribers D and BE, but in such an the 
and Writing Rooms, &c. limit as to the number of Volumes will be the same in each case, i.¢., six and 
r | eight Volumes respectively. 
Subscribers D ané Hi upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum are Subscribers L and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for 
entitled to introduce One Friend into the rooms set apart for Members. one additional member of the family. 


Subscribers are requested to apply to the Librarian, Mr. Cartes Aten, should they not receive the books they require. 


P.0.0. should be made payable to C. Atien. Cheques should be drawn in favour of the Grosvenor Gallery Library, and crossed 
“London and County Bank, Hanover-Square Branch.” 





SHAREHOLDERS’ PRIVILEGES. 


Each original Allottee of 10 Shares and upwards shall be thereby entitled for the period of three years to One Annual 
Subscription of the value of £3 3s per annum, giving the right to six volumes at a time from the Circulating Library, 
together with the free use of the Reading and Writing Rooms, the Reference Library, and all other advantages offered to a 


Subscriber to the Institution, and equivalent to a bonus of 124 per cent. per annum on the amount proposed to be called up. 





The Directors beg to inform the Subscribers to the Circulating Library that a constant endeavour will be made to provide 
a punctual and ample supply of all new works of interest and authority ; and in order to carry out this intention efficiently 
they must rely in some measure upon the co-operation and assistance of the Subscribers themselves, It is notorious that 
a large number of new books of a wholly trivial character are now put into circulation, for which there is no real demand, and 
the publication of such works is, in many instances, only rendered possible by the system upon which Circulating Libraries 
have hitherto been conducted. The expenditure upon works of this class will be strictly curtailed, and the funds will be 
applied as far as possible to the purchase and circulation of books of a higher order, and a really popular character, such as 
the majority of readers are anxious to obtain upon the date of their publication. The Directors trust by this means to render 
the Circulating Library, in the truest sense of the word, select, while they will seek at the same time to avoid the kind of 


interested and arbitrary censorship that has been found alike vexatious to authors and the public. 
All the Books in the Library are available for Subscribers, without distinction as to amounts of subscription. 


Full details of Subscriptions, both for Town and Country Members, on application to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 
the GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, (Limited), 135 New Bond Street, W. 
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THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


A NEW EVENING PAPER. 





[“ The circumstances under which this Journal is started were explained a few days since ina 
unter written by the late Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and published in the London newspapers. 
After setting forth the reasons w hy he and the gentlemen associated with him in writing the Pall Mall 
Gazette were suddenly obliged to abandon.that paper, Mr. Greenwood’s letter concluded thus :—‘ But 
we do not propose to allow our independent little paper to be extinguished. Its spirit resides in us, 


and it shall soon reappear in a new shape, and with all the latest improvements. 


999 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE will be started in redemption of this promise, and its First Number 


will be published on Monday, May 31. 


HE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE will be associated with no 
political clique, and will studiously avoid the entangle- 

ment of party ties. Partisan. journalism we understand ; and 
are more than ready to allow that it may be carried on with 
usefulness and honour. But of partisan journalism there is 
abundance at all times; and if the public is to be well served 
by the Press, there should be something more in newspaper- 
There should be 


independent criticism, unaffected by regard for the virtues or 


writing than advocacy and antagonism. 


even for the fortunes of any minister or any party. The 
reproach of partisan journalism is twofold. In the first place, 
when this legislative measure or that course of policy comes 
under discussion, the good party writer is too apt to think of 
the constituencies first and the country afterwards ; and in the 
competition of parties to “dish” each other, it sometimes 
happens that both think so much of the constituencies that 
the country is forgotten altogether. Now, on these occasions, 
—and they are not infrequent—an independent Press has its 
uses. In the next place, political partisanship is under- 
stood to justify the evasion, and even the suppression 
of facts, whenever they appear to be of a damaging 


or awkward character. But it is not for the public 





bably be convicted on many occasions of making no more 
allowance for the follies of one party than of the other, we shall 
resume a certain course of duty with the comfortable assur- 
ance that here, at any rate, we run no risk of being charged 
with vacillation or inconsistency. These later years have wit- 
nessed a new growth of Radical doctrine which is to English 
politics what the American weed is to English rivers. The 
preachers of this doctrine call it Advanced Liberalism ; but it 
is, in fact, foreign to Liberalism, and in all its more important 
manifestations directly opposed thereto. The tyrannical 
temper of this school ; their strange sympathy with despotism ; 
their international policy, which appears to be drawn from 
Don Quixote and the Crusades; their Communistic economy, 
their readiness to experimentalise in irrevocable legislation of 
the gravest order, mark them off as a new and dangerous 
party in English politics; and to this school of Radicalism 


we shall offer at all times a vigilant and determined opposition. 


From this brief Advertisement, it will be seen that the 
writers in the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE propose to continue, 
in the discussion of political affairs, the course of conduct 


which is expected of them. In Lrreraturs, in Art, in all 


good that there should be any general evasion or sup- | that should minister to the sweetness, the tranquillity, and the 


pression of facts; and yet there are times when the facts are | 


almost as damaging or as awkward for the leaders of one 
party as for the chiefs of the other, and then it happens that 
The Press, 


to which the country looks for instruction, fails to do its duty, 


the public is betrayed by a conspiracy of silence. 


and yet is blameless according to all sound principles of 


political partisanship. Therefore it is that we choose to take 
an independent part in the discussion of political affairs 
declining alliances which too often hamper criticism and stifle 


plain-speaking precisely when the need of both is greatest. 


But if we of the ST. JAMES’S 





| promptly and firmly re-established ; 


adornment of life, enough to say that it will not be our busi- 
ness to encourage the fantastic egotisms and the obtrusive 


insincerities of which there is too much in these days. 


It only remains to be said that the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE 


is equipped for its enterprise by men whose sole desire and in- 


tention in the matter is, that what they conceive to be honest, 


8, eeeeane and useful journalism shall not be silenced. It 


‘seemed to them that what had been destroyed should be 
and since, as we have 


abundant reason to know and be grateful for, this feeling is 


GAZETTE have no pre- shared by many thousands of Her Majesty’s subjects, we start 


ferences for Conservative or for Liberal wisdom, and shall pro- | with every confidence in the success we mean to merit. 





The First Number of the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. a New Evening 


Paper, will appear on MONDAY, 


May 31, price TWOPENCE. 


Office: DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, EC. 
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